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“He loved London 
as he loved books” 


“The late St. John Adcock loved 
London as he loved books, and he 
knew his way about his native city 
as he knew his way about libraries. 
He could recall one night in child- 
hood when he watched the workmen 
pulling down Temple Bar by the 
flare of naphtha lamps, and another 
time when he saw the courts in 
session at Westminster Hall. These 
incidents made such impression on 
his young mind that London, its 
traditions and its changing scenes, 
became a life-long subject of venera- 
tion and study. In LONDON 
MEMORIES some of St. John 
Adcock’s essays, the fruits of this 
study have been collected. With 
grace and erudition they discourse 
of London in the Middle Ages, in 
Elizabethan times, in the days of 
the Stuarts and Cromwell, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and as it is to-day.”—The Times 


“A true lover of 
London” 


“Mr. Adcock was a true lover of 
London, and his fascinating and en- 
gagingly written book is packed with 
information about the city through 
the ages—its traditions, landmarks 
and literary associations.” 


The Daily Telegraph 


“It is so 
characteristic” 
LONDON MEMORIES may be 


regarded as a most fitting memorial 
volume, it is so characteristic of the 
writer. . . . Thus we see London, 
and are reminded of its leading per- 
sonalities in the literary realm, from 


Chaucer, Langland and Gower to 
Dickens, Arnold Bennett and Wells. 


What a sween ** i+! \nd every point 
interes*’ aderful. With 
Adco: we understand and 


appreci’ _ everything. The pages 
are packed with curious lore. Each 
section of the book is an education 
and an entertainment combined, and 
the whole volume can be read as easily 
and as pleasantly as a romance.” 


The Manchester City News 


“A fitting and de- 
lightful monument” 


“So intimate was his knowledge 
of London, and so steeped was his 
imagination in its history—particularly 
its literary history —that its famous 
ghosts easily survived for him the 
destruction of their old haunts. Into 
its chapters Adcock has concentrated 
the enthusiasms and the study of a 
lifetime ; and the book forms a fitting 
and delightful monument to his 
memory. —The Spectator 
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In Memory of John Donne 


THE POET AND HIS VISION 
By Hugh TA. Fausset 


EW pieces of writing can have more effectively 
imposed a judgment upon posterity than John- 
son’s Life of Cowley. For more than a hundred 
years his view of the metaphysical “ school ” of English 
poets was hardly questioned. And it is doubtful 
whether anyone to-day could more aptly summarise 
their characteristic faults. But while his criticism was 
true of many poets of this “ school ”’ who were in reality 
not metaphysical at all, it was exceedingly insensitive 
in its reference to their originator, Donne, who was 
truly metaphysical. It cannot of course be denied 
that Donne at times falsely “‘ endeavoured to be singular 
in his thoughts” or that “‘ in forming descriptions ”’ 
he “‘ looked out not for images, but for conceits.”” But 
what in his imitators and successors was the rule, was 
in him the exception. He was an original poet who, 
when he wrote to order and without creative necessity, 
could indulge in mental eccentricities. They were 
eccentric versifiers for whom the fantastic was an end 
in itself. Johnson was blind to the distinction. “To 
the following comparison,” he wrote, “ of a man that 
travels and his wife that stays at home, with a pair 
of compasses, it may be doubted whether absurdity 
or ingenuity has better claim : 


‘Our two soules therefore, which are one, 
Though I must goe, endure not yet 
‘A breach, but an expansion, 
Like gold to ayery thinnesse beate. 


“If they be two, they are two so 
As stiffe twin compasses are two, 
Thy soule the fixt foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if the ’other doe. 


*‘ And though it in the center sit, 
Yet when the other far doth rome, 
It leanes, and hearkens after it, 
And growes erect, as that comes home. 


““Such wilt thou be to mee, who must 
Like th’ other foot, obliquely runne ; 
Thy firmnes makes my circle just, 
And makes me end, where I begunne.”’ 


Johnson considered such writing “ improper or vicious,” 
because it deviated “‘ from nature in pursuit of some- 
thing new and strange.” Nature for him was the 


normal, and the function of art was to clothe it ele- 
gantly. Consequently he failed altogether to feel the 
intense pulse of feeling beating within the delicate 
nerves of a poem which was too real to be elegant 
and too unique to be normal. Even the lovely lines : 


‘*So let us melt, and make no noise, 
No teare-floods, nor sigh-tempests move,” 


could not dissolve the frown of his classical propriety. 
But more perhaps even than Johnson was Milton 
responsible for the long neglect of Donne. For Milton 
systematised the thought and feeling of English poetry 
as he formalised its rhythm. He was not a metaphysical 
poet—that is a poet whose thought springs from his 
heart’s core—but one who adorned an external system. 
of thought with poetic feeling and a majestic style. 
And his influence has been so powerful and pervasive 
that English poetry has been, with few exceptions, 
emotionally or intellectually descriptive since his day. . 

The remarkable revival therefore of interest in and 
appreciation of Donne’s poetry in recent years is sig- 
nificant as suggesting not only a taste for mental subtle- 
ties, but also a hunger for a kind of vital consciousness 
which the Victorian, like the Augustan, compromise 
denied. For in Donne we experience “ a naked thinking 
heart”’ or, with perhaps more exactness, a naked 
feeling mind. His thought was not separated from his 
feeling ; still less was his feeling separable from his 
thought. Often the two were locked together in a 
life and death struggle. Sometimes they were married 
in a miraculous purity and subtlety of ideal appre- 
hension. But almost always a creative tension existed 
in some degree between them, so that even on the 
many occasions when he was driven to compose verses 
in honour of those for whom he could have little, if 
any, personal feeling, his thought often generated feeling 
and became alive as he wrote, crystallising into images 
and metaphors which, however strange or tortuous, 
were never simply the devices of a labouring and in- 
genious wit. The most notable example of this triumph 
of the creative poet over the professional elegist is 
“The Second Anniversary” which, although written 
in memory of a girl of fourteen whom he had never 
known, embodied the reality of physical death and 
of that spiritual life which no death can sully with an 
intensity of mental realisation that has seldom been 
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Donne as a young man. 
From *‘ John Donne,” by Hugh I’Anson Fausset (Jonathan Cape). 


surpassed. And the well known lines in which his © 


ecstatic analysis of spiritual perfection culminated : 


“|. . her pure, and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheekes, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say, her body thought,” 


are applicable to his finest poetry. Its body does 
not illustrate or adorn thought. It 7s thought, quivering 
even in its most extravagant sinuosities with an organic 
life. And what is true of the poems is true of the 
poet. He who cried in his youth, “Let my body 
raigne,”’ could never indulge his body apart from that 
nerve of sense which was his mind. Even the violent 
lust of his youth to which some of his “ Elegies ”’ con- 
fess so candidly was inlaid with mental casuistry. 
But if his wit was at one time the foil of his bodily 
passion, his lifelong endeavour was to strike spiritual 
fire from the conjunction of the two. The piratical 
lover who wrote that : 


““ Who ever loves, if he do not propose 
The right true end of love, he’s one that goes 
To sea for nothing but to make him sick ’’: 


had later to admit that such love: 


. . . takes but one sense, 
And that so lamely, as it leaves behinde 
A kinde of sorrowing dulnesse to the minde.”’ 


But the poet who had scorned the Petrarchan con- 
vention did not surrender to the Platonic abstraction. 
Though disillusioned of the sensual, he did not deny 
the body. That rare delineation in “ The Extasie ” 
of two souls which have in mutual love transcended 
sex and by their miraculous, airy intermingling become 
a new soul, ends nevertheless with the firm pronounce- 
ment: 


“So must pure lovers soules descend 
T’affections, and to faculties, 
Which sense may reach and apprehend, 
Else a great Prince in prison lies. 


To’our bodies turne wee then, that so 
Weake men on love reveal’d may looke ; 
Love’s mysteries in soules doe grow, 
But yet the body is his booke.” 


This tenacious fidelity to the body and its instincts, 
of which the self-bound mind was one, made of Donne’s 
life a continuous and agonised struggle with death. 
Well might he cry : 


““O strong and long-liv’d death, how cam’st thou in ? 
And how without Creation didst begin ? 
Thou hast, and shall see dead, before thou dyest, 
All the foure Monarchies, and Antichrist. 
How could I thinke thee nothing, that see now 
In all this All, nothing else is, but thou. 
Our births and lives, vices, and virtues, bee 
Wastfull consumptions, and degrees of thee.”’ 


Yet from this fidelity sprang too the tense reality of 
his poetry. For to know death daily, as Donne knew 
it, to wrestle with it and be defeated by it, and through 
defeat to come to a new birth only to suffer defeat 
again, is to be faithful to life on every plane. And 
although the conflict in him between body and mind 
was never finally resolved, it was so starkly accepted 
that at each stage of his inward growth from cynical 
carnality though virile tenderness to that hunger for 
surrender to the infinite will which possessed him in 
his last years, he was at once spiritually and physically 
alive. And it is because his poetry is such an intricate 
composite of living thought and sensuous experience 
that it appeals so strongly to a generation which is 
struggling to free itself from a mental consciousness 
that has brought spiritual death in its train. Donne’s 
cry to God in one of his ‘“‘ Divine Sonnets”’ that He 
should batter his heart : 


“Take mee to you, imprison mee, for I 
Except you’enthrall mee, never shall be free, 
Nor ever chast, except you ravish me,” 


finds, for different reasons, a responsive echo in the 
hearts of those whose imaginative life has been im- 
poverished by intellectual sophistication and the me- 
chanical triumphs of the practical consciousness. And 
the appeal is powerful because Donne was curiously 
modern. He was a medievalist by nature and training, 
and drew much of his inspiration from the “ subtile 
schoolmen.”’ He had little if any sympathy with 
Renaissance humanism, but he had a restless scientific 
curiosity and a remarkable power of self-analysis. 
We constantly therefore find in his poetry medieval 
thought clothed in imagery derived from the discoveries 
of physical science. Consequently an age which has 
begun to question the whole Renaissance tradition 
and which is seeking to find a point of reconciliation 
between modern experiment and that integrity of 
which medieval scholasticism was the intellectual super- 
structure, finds in him a poet who, despite his eccen- 
tricities and quibblings, is near to it in temper and 
aim, a poet who, through a life of intense mental aware- 
ness, chose rather to be 


**Mad with much heart, than idiot with none.” 


* 3. 
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JOHN DONNE: THE MAN AND HIS LIFE 
By Christopher Saltmarshe 


LTHOUGH the half-century which Donne spanned 
was transitional, he seems to take his place 
definitely with the last of the Elizabethans, despite 
Mr. Sidney Dark’s assumption that Ben Jonson was 
his only friend among them. At any rate he was wholly 
out of sympathy with the various romantic reactions, 
religious, political and literary, from the Renascence. 
The Tudor despotism, to which James I still clung, had 
a metaphysical rather than a material basis, and the 
lingering faith in the divine right of kings had not as 
yet succumbed to royal incompetence. The Anglican 
Church smugly affected the golden mean between 
Rome and Nonconformity ; celibacy was no longer 
enforced, luxurious (and uxorious) living had become 
as grave a scandal as ever faced the Reformation, while 
pluralist archdeacons and absentee deans “‘in their 
velvet damask or satin cassocks ”’ looked for an example 
in a monarch who combined the study of theology with 
gluttony, insobriety and worse. This was the England 
of Doctor Donne, but we must always remember that 
he was not ordained until he had passed his fortieth 
year, and that John Donne had already lived more than 
half his life under Queen Elizabeth. 

To be born of a Roman Catholic family in 1573 was 
a serious handicap, particularly when that family had 
suffered severely for its faith. ‘‘ No family,” wrote 
Donne, “hath endured and suffered more... for 
obeying the teachers of Roman doctrine.” His mother 
passed on to her son the conscience which sent her 
relative, Sir Thomas More, to his grave, and her two 
Jesuit brothers to their exile. After her husband, a 
prosperous London ironmonger, died, Elizabeth Donne 
showed herself particularly zealous in ordering John’s 
religious and intellectual education. When he was 
‘sent to Hart Hall, Oxford, at the age of eleven, Walton 
tells us that he had “‘a command of the French and 
Latine tongues, when others can scarce speak their 
owne.” In common with other Catholics he left 
Oxford without a degree to avoid taking the oath of 
allegiance to the Anglican Church. Two years at 
Oxford were followed by three at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the former, says Fausset, ministering to his 
mysticism, the latter to his casuistry. We know little 
of his life at the universities, but whether his mother 
-suspected the trend of his studies or not, she was taking 
‘no risks, and when he finally came down, appointed 
“Romish”’ tutors to complete his education. Her 
objects were far from realised, however, for at nineteen 
not only was he still “‘ unresolved ”’ but, as he suggests 
in the preface to the ‘‘ Pseudo-Martyr,”’ was “ firste 
-to blot out certaine impressions of the Romane religion ”’ 
before he could even begin to make up his mind. 

The decade between 1590 and 1601 was for Donne a 
continuous welter of experience in every direction. 
Admitted to Lincoln’s Inn in 1592, the following year 
-saw him involved in the persecution of his co-religionists ; 
not only was a seminarist arrested at his brother’s cham- 
bers in Thavies Inn, but his brother was thrown into 
‘the Clink to die shortly afterwards of fever. Such 


incidents must have been considerably more than 
embarrassing to an intelligent young man of social 
inclinations and some fortune, and we are not surprised 
to find that Donne was careful not to identify himself 
with the faith of his fathers, his spiritual activities being 
confined to some exhaustive marginalia written in the 
“disputatious works of Cardinal Bellarmine, which 
he showed, a tedious monument of critical industry, 
to the Dean of Gloucester. He was probably only too 
anxious to abandon this atmosphere of “ jarring sects ”’ 
and attend Essex on his famous expedition to Cadiz. 
It has been suggested on slight evidence that previous 
to that he travelled on the Continent, but this seems 
doubtful in face of his disinclination to relinquish a 
liaison with a married woman, which appears to have 
been at its height just before the Spanish excursion. 
In the year following Cadiz Donne again accompanied 
Essex on the “ Islands ’’ expedition to the Azores, which 
aimed at thwarting Philip’s designs upon Ireland. It 
may have been that the visit to the Continent took place 
after this latter expedition. -; 

Donne’s undoubted ability had by this time attracted 
considerable notice, and he was persuaded to become 
secretary of Sir Thomas Egerton in 1598. This proved 
to be the turning-point in his emotional life, for there 
seems little doubt that the marriage which resulted from 


this connection was his real conversion. Until that time ~ 


he had followed a cynical doctrine of sensuality. 


““T can love her, and her, and you, and you, 
I can love any so she be not true.” 


It is at this vital time of his life that one should examine 
the misleading legend of “‘ Jack Donne” and “‘ Doctor 
Donne,” a legend which might have been entitled ‘‘ From 
Debauchee to Dean”’ and could have inspired one of 
the most improving Moral Tales of Mrs. Edgeworth. 
This idea of a miraculous spiritual conversion was 


Attributed to Cornelius Janssens or Johnson. 


! | \ 
: 
63 
John Donne in middle life. : 
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started by Walton, whose 
great affection for his 
friend led him to aa 
“immoderate commen- 
dation ”’ in an otherwise 
genuine and charmingly 
written biography. 
Walton was no doubt 
encouraged in this by 
Donne’s reiterated regret 
in later years at a past 
so luridly preserved in 
“verses facetiously com- 
posed and carelessly 
scattered.’”’ The dissocia- 
tion of the earlier from 
the later Donne is un- 
warranted and unjust. 
But for “ Jack Donne ”’ 
there could never have 
been “ Doctor Donne ”’ ; 
his life was an evolution 
rather than a conversion, 
and the sublimation of 
the best of the divine 
poems has the same ring 
of authentic passion as 
have the Songs and 
Sonnets. They pay an 
interest of ‘‘ shame, or 
paine ’’ on Love’s Usury. 

The romantic story of his marriage to Anne More is 
well known ; how, meeting her at the house of the 
Lord Keeper, her uncle, in the Strand, he “‘ fell into such 
a liking as with her approbation increased to love,” 
despaired of ever seeing her again after the dissolution 
of Parliament in 1601, contrived a secret marriage 
with the assistance of his friends, was later found out, 
imprisoned in the Fleet and only by the intervention of 
his patron ultimately united to his wife. Walton 
deprecates “‘ the rashness of youthful passion ’”’ which 
led Donne into such a marriage ; for not only was it 
a double offence against Canon and Civil Law, but 
compelled Sir Thomas Egerton to part with “ a friend, 
and such a secretary as was fitter to serve a king than 
a subject.” In his latter days of ‘‘ holy discontent ”’ 
Donne deprecated his elopement as a serious spiritual 
lapse; its immediate effect however was to check 
what promised to be a brilliant career, and to the 
more worldly of his contemporaries Donne must have 
seemed guilty of a tactical rather than a spiritual 
blunder. With marriage came financial embarrass- 
ments, through “‘ many and chargeable travels, books 
and dear-bought experience,” the moderate legacy of 
his father having long since dwindled. He was thrown 
upon the patronage of such hospitable friends as Sir 
Francis Wolly and Sir Henry Drury, who gave him 
the shelter of an apartment in Drury Lane, where he 
wrote “An Anatomy of the World” and “ The 
Progress of the Soul,’’ poems which rank among those 
inspired by patronage rather than passion, serving 
as “‘pot-boilers ’ or sops to the eminent personages 
at whose hands he had received or expected favours. 
These materia) troubles coupled with the delay of 


expected preferments 
were the principal 
factors in leading him 
slowly towards the 
Anglican ministry. 

Yet in spite of the 
ever beckoning finger of 
Morton and the other 
divines within the fold, 
he was forty-two before 
he took orders. Even 
James I, delighted with 
the ‘“‘ Pseudo - Martyr,” 
had [tried to persuade 
him into joining the 
royal troupe of pro- 
fessional theologians. 
Three years later his 
wife, who had borne him 
twelve children and 
whom he had never 
ceased to love, died. 
Sir Edmund _ Gosse 
believed that her death 
brought about his final 
sanctification and illum- 
ination, and it was 
certainly from the agony 
of his heart that he 
preached his first ser- 
mon after her death 
“Lo! I am the man that have seen 


The last portrait. 
From John Donne,’ by Hugh I’ Anson Fausset (Jonathan Cape). 


beginning : 
affliction.” 
The remainder of his years he spent in continuous 
study, working usually, we are told, without a break 
from four until ten in the morning. At fifty he was 
made Dean of St. Paul’s in succession to Dr. Carey, 
and his sermons attracted large congregations by their 
learning, eloquence and spirituality. In 1631, not 
many days after he had preached “‘ Death’s Duell or, A 
Consolation to the Soule, Against The Dying Life, 
And Living Death Of The Body” before the King 
at Whitehall, he passed away in a halo of sanctity 
almost in the echo of what had been called by 
the king’s household “ The Doctor's Own Funerall 
Sermon.”’ For fifteen days he awaited his death, says 
his biographer : 
“and now he was so happy as to have nothing to do but 
to die. . . . His speech which had long been his ready 
and faithful servant, left him not till the last minute of 
his life, and then foresook him, not to serve another, 
master—for who speaks like him—but died before him ; 
. . . ‘ till he saw the Son of Man standing at the right 
hand of God His Father,’ and being satisfied with this 
blessed sight, as his soul ascended and his last breath 
departed from him, he closed his own eyes, and then 
disposed his hands and body into such a posture as 


required not the least alteration by those who came to 
shroud him.” 


Thus died the divine, who had once rioted with his 
“ subtil-witted antique youths” boasting that he had 
been in love “ever since tricesimo of the Queen,” 
himself the most formidable of his own paradoxes. 
And we chiefly remember him for the one thing he 
would have had us forget—his poetry. 
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A NOTE ON THE PERSONAL RELIGION OF DR. DONNE 
| By the Rev. Cyril Tomkinson _ 


T is impossible to take at its face value all that a 
rhetorician says about the state of his soul. With 
the best will in the world to speak the truth, he is bound 
to “write up” the situation. And as most people 
only read Dr. Donne in extracts, the general impression 
about him is that he is all worms and purple patches. 
Certainly the preacher made as much of the worms as 
the editors make of the patches. But the careful 
reader finds that neither his style nor his theology is 
quite so unbalanced. 

It is true that he is the extreme instance of the 
“‘twice-born ”’ soul; so that the irregularities of his 
early life probably only emphasised the sinister twist 
in his mind. It is the preacher in him which rather 
“worked” his “ past.’”” Many a saint has been far 
more wicked than Donne; yet being more healthy 
minded, he has been able to “‘ forget those things that 
are behind,” winning his way into a serener air. But 
Donne seems to have been miserably over-conscious 
of the body ;_ the obsession left scars on his work ; and 
there are always some people for whom scars have 
their fascination. 

Yet when everything has been said on this score, it 
is true that in all his purely religious writings there are 
to be found the two authentic notes of the Christian 
apprehension of truth in relationship to the human 
soul—the All of God and the nothingness of man— 
man’s utter dependence on the Grace of God. 

The consciousness 
of sin in the spiritually 
adult Donne—he took 
a long time to grow 
up—is due primarily 
to his vivid and 
steadily deepening 
consciousness of all 
that the Christian 
means by the word 
God. The great St. 
Paul spoke of himself 
first as ‘‘ the least of 
all the Apostles.”” A 
few years later he 
writes of himself as 
“less than the least 
of all saints’; to- 
wards the end of 
that’ life of complete 
sacrifice and grinding 
suffering he speaks of 
“sinners of whom I 
am chief.” It was 
his vision of God, not 
his consciousness of 
this or that sin, which 
made the apostle cry 
out in a fashion which 
seems so exaggerated. 

In the same way the 
horror of hell for Donne 


St. Paul’s Cross in Donne’s day. 


lies in the fact that hell means separation from God, a 
contingency which most people face complacently enough 
simply because their ideas about God are childish. 
But for Donne hell meant separation from goodness— 
light—love—Jesus Christ—God; and his whole soul 
and mind and body shrank in terror before that 
possibility. 

Donne’s sense of dependence upon the Grace of God 
is due to his humility; and humility in Christian 
theology means nothing else than seeing things as they 
really are; it has been described as ‘‘a sense of 
receptivity.” One sentence gives us all we need: 
Donne prays, ‘‘ Teach me how to repent.” Even that 
first initial step comes only through the Grace of God. 
Christ who did all things for us, must do all things in us; 
and yet somehow man is an active, responsible agent 
too. It is the old paradox of St. Paul: ‘“‘ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure.’’ It is the central paradox of the 
Christian religion which those who are outside the life 
of Christian effort find as inexplicable as it is offensive ; 
while to those who are initiated—and only in this sense 
is Christianity a mystery religion—it remains a plain 
statement of the homeliest of everyday facts. 

But in any account of Donne’s personal religion, 
however short, the question of his vocation must be 
faced. How are we to reconcile the deep spirituality 
of the great preacher, 
which impressed all 
his contemporaries so 
profoundly, with the 
constant suggestion 
that Donne sought 
Holy orders only for 
the sake of the loaves 
and the fishes ? 

Certainly contro- 
versial theology had 
been his game long 
enough. When in 
1607 Dr. Morton 
urged him to be 
ordained, offering him 
a living at the same 
time, Donne refused 
on the score of the 
scandal of his early 
life; but his bio- 
graphers assert that 
he was as a matter of 
fact still hoping for 
advancement at Court. 
That may be so; yet 
it in no way in- 
validates the reality 
of his vocation. 

Two facts must 
be considered. 
Granted for the 
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moment that Donne had no vocation; Christian 
theologians have always taught that if a man has 
entered Holy orders from unworthy motives, when he 
sees the gravity of his sin and is repentant, God will 
grant the vocation. It is certainly true that Donne 
seems to have suffered something like a conversion at 
the death of his wife. 

But the second fact probably brings us nearer to the 
truth in this case, and it in no way destroys the mean- 
ing of the religious crisis of 1617 ; for as we have said, 
it took a long time for Donne to become a spiritually 
adult soul. God sometimes calls people to His service 
in “ feligion”’ or in Holy orders by letting them fail 
at everything else. The saintly founder of a now 
flourishing religious order was once asked to speak to 
some young men about “ vocation.”’ He said: “I can’t 
say anything about vocation. All I know is that I am 
what I am because I failed at everything else.”” And 
Donne had failed at everything else. But how strange 
that he should so have failed ! 

The trouble about his marriage had blown over ; he 


had rich and powerful friends ready to push his claims, 
and even to house not only his delightful self but also 
his whole large family. Sufficiently well bred even for 
those days, he was witty and extremely able; very 
learned and the best of company, he was much sought 
after; and yet he failed to make a position for himself. 

Isaak Walton wrote that God had marked him for 
His own. The vocation had been there all the time. 
He could not hear; he would not hear. He failed and 
failed again. ‘‘ God is patient because He is eternal ”’ ; 
and still Donne failed. 

At last without apparently any great spiritual up- 
heaval he took orders at the bidding of the king. His 
life had never seemed to fit in anywhere ; now it is easy 
as a hand slipping into a glove. In success he learnt 
God’s will and accepted it. In the spiritual crisis that 
followed the death of his wife there died, too, all his 
old passionate worldliness. His mouth is made like a 
sharp sword. He isa polished shaft in the Hand of God. 

Inconsistency must never be confused with hypocrisy ; 
and Donne was utterly sincere. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DONNE ON MODERN POETRY 
By F. R. Leavis 


HOSE who are seriously interested, whether as 

poets or readers, in modern poetry (I might 
almost say in poetry at all), feel themselves closer to 
the seventeenth century than to the nineteenth. The 
qualities that make the seventeenth century so con- 
genial are represented above all by the Metaphysical 
poets. And of these Donne was the undisputed chief. 

Metaphysical poetry is a byword for erudite obscurity, 
metaphorical extravagance and cerebral corrugation. 
But, as Doctor Johnson conceded, ‘‘ to write on their 
plan, it was at least necessary to read and think ”’ (the 
italics are mine). In the tradition established by Donne 
it was assumed that a poet should be a man of distin- 
guished intelligence, and that he should bring into his 
poetry. the varied interests of his life. This, to put it 
briefly, is the importance of Donne to modern poetry. 
For the tradition coming down to us from the nine- 
teenth century is very different, and we have begun to 
realise -that this tradition has something to do with the 
plight revealed by the anthologies of contemporary 
verse—by any anthology indeed covering the last two 
or three generations. 

This tradition took its rise in the period of the great 
Romantics. It involved a prejudice against recognis- 
ing as poetry anything that was not in the most obvious 
sense of Milton’s formula, “simple, sensuous and 
passionate.”’ Poetry, it was assumed, must be the 
direct expression of simple emotions. The “ poetical” 
emotions were of a limited class: the tender, the 
exalted, the noble, the poignant—in general, the 
sympathetic. (It is still quite common to hear it 
questioned whether satire can be poetry.) Wit, play 
of intellect, stress of cerebral muscle had no place ; 
they could only hinder the correct response, which 
was to be “‘ moved.’ And there is something further 
to be noted of ‘‘ the poetical ”’ in the nineteenth century 
which comes out if we consider these half-dozen well- 
known poems: “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 


“Mariana,” ‘“‘ The Lady of Shalott,” ‘‘ The Blessed 
Damosel,’”’ Morris’s “‘ Nymph’s Song to Hylas,” ‘A 
Forsaken Garden’? and O’Shaughnessy’s Ode.” 
Nineteenth century poetry, we realise, was characteristi- 
cally preoccupied with the creation of a dream-world. 

If anyone finds it difficult to see why such a set of 
habits and preconceptions should have become more 
and more disastrous as the century went on, that is 
further evidence of their malign strength. It means 
that they have charmed out of sight the very function 
of poetry. For poets are not merely men with a gift 
for making verbal melodies, or writing on the conse- 
crated themes in consecrated manners, or singing new 
songs about old, unhappy, far-off things. Poetry 
matters because of the kind of poet who is more alive 
than other people—more alive in his own age. He is, 
as it were, at the most conscious point of the race in 
his time. The potentialities of human experience in 
any age are realised only by a tiny minority, and the 
poet is important because he belongs to this, and has 
moreover the power of communication. We should 
go to poetry, not for a kind of emotional thrill we know 
beforehand to be “ poetical,’’ but for the response to 
life of unusually sensitive and adequate minds. And we 
should expect to find modern poetry quite ‘‘ unpoetical,”’ 
for the urgencies and stresses incident to a sensitive 
modern will not be mainly associated with dawn, dew, 
flowers or country place-names, or dreams of old 
romance. They will be associated with the unescapable 
environment of urban civilisation and its background 
of modern thought. 

This account of poetry could not have been drawn 
from the ‘‘ Oxford Book of Victorian Verse.” And 
this is proof enough that the nineteenth century tradi- 
tion was disastrous. For the habits and ideas current 
at any time matter much more than we easily realise. 
At this point I must add to the account of poetry that 
I have given that it is a craft, an art of using words. 
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A young poet learning his craft has to start somewhere, 
and he naturally starts in his own period, from current 
models. And a poet starting from the Romantics, or 
Tennyson or the Pre-Raphaelites would have had to 
have a very unusually powerful genius to develop into 
the kind of poet I have described. He would tend to 
express successfully in his poetry only those of his 
interests which were “ poetical.’’ Indeed we should 
hardly expect such a tradition to attract the kind of 
mind that constitutes the consciousness of an age. 
And if we look through any anthologies covering the 
last fifty years, it becomes impossible to doubt that 
distinguished minds that should have gone into poetry 
have gone elsewhere. It is hard to explain otherwise 
the dearth of original talent. 

To make a fresh start under such conditions is a 
desperate matter. That is why Mr. Eliot is so important. 
Having unquestionably a mind of rare distinction, he 
has solved his own problem as a poet, and so done 
more than solve the problem for himself. His influence 
has been the more effective in that he is a critic as well 
as a poet, and his criticism and his poetry reinforce each 
other. And it is not for nothing that his criticism has 
been mainly directed upon the seventeenth century. 
One might say that the effect of his poetry and his 
criticism together has been to restore the seventeenth 
century to its proper place in the English tradition. 
In his Hogarth pamphlet, “‘ Homage to John Dryden,”’ 
he says: “A thought to Donne was an experience ; 
it modified his sensibility. When a poet’s mind is per- 
fectly equipped for its work, it is constantly amalgamat- 
ing disparate experience ; the ordinary man’s experience 
is chaotic, irregular, fragmentary. The latter falls in 


love, or reads Spinoza, and these two experiences have 
nothing to do with each other, or with the noise ef the 
typewriter or the smell of the cooking; in the mind of 
the poet these experiences are always forming new 
wholes.” This passage suggests well enough the 
importance of Donne, the supreme representative of 
Metaphysical poetry, to the contemporary poet. Donne 
in his poetry could be intellectual and lyrical, cynical 
and serious, witty and intense at the same time.. A 
modern’s ways of feeling will be different, but are 
likely to be similarly complex. 

Except in exhibiting a complex sensibility of the 
kind just described, Mr. Eliot’s poetry is not *like 
Donne’s. And the poetry of future poets (if there are 
any) will not be like Mr. Eliot’s. But it is probable that 
they will owe enormously to him (bearing to him the 
same kind of relation as the later Romantics bore to 
Wordsworth and Coleridge) ; and what they will learn 
from him will be, as much as anything, how to learn 
from Donne. For an example of what I mean I would 
point to “‘ Cambridge Poetry, 1929,’ where Mr. William 
Empson has half a dozen remarkable poems. 

“°Twixt devil and deep sea, man hacks his caves ; 


Birth, death; one, many; what is true, and seems; 
Earth’s vast hot iron, cold space’s empty waves. 


“ King spider walks the velvet roof of streams ; 

Must bird and fish, must god and beast avoid ; 
Dance like an angel on pin-point extremes.” 

When he opens a poem in this way he is a modern 
poet ; but he would not have written in this way but 
for Donne. 

If I do not adduce a number of modern poets, that 
is because modern poets are very rare. 


Poets’ 


Corner 


T. S. ELIOT AND HIS CONCEPTION OF POETRY 
By Hugh Ross Williamson ; 


HE working of the leaven of intelligence in the 
lump of indifference is so imperceptible a process 
that it is difficult to say exactly at what moment a poet 
ceases to be the controversial centre of a small literary 
group and emerges as a figure of acknowledged import- 
ance. In retrospect it becomes sufficiently plain. The 
Tennyson of ‘‘ The Lotos-Eaters”” and the Swinburne 
of ‘‘ The Triumph of Time,” for instance, are emphati- 
cally group poets; the Tennyson of “ The Charge of 
the Light Brigade ”’ and the Swinburne of the ‘‘ Common- 
weal”’ are national treasures. Some poets, the Mr. 
Robert Montgomerys of their age, are fortunate enough 
never to have to endure the approbation of the few, but 
spring fully equipped, as it were, from one of the heads 
of Demos, while others, their equals in merit if not 
in esteem, are never recognised outside their own 
cliques. Yet in most cases the true poet’s progress 
follows a well-marked course from obscurity to popu- 
larity, with some outstanding achievement (such as 
with Tennyson the 1842 volume) to indicate the turning- 
point. 
There are however a few poets whose importance is 
never confirmed by democratic vote, but who are yet 


felt to be of the greatest significance. Such was Donne, 
whose popularity could not compare with that of either 
of his great successors, Dryden and Pope, but who was 
in achievement and influence superior to both. _ Such 
in our own day is Mr. T. S. Eliot, whose unique and 
far-reaching contribution to English poetry is at last 
being generally admitted, even though his poems are 
not (and are not likely to be) “‘ popular.” This year he 
has become the subject of a small book, ‘“‘ T. S. Eliot: 
A Study,” by Thomas McGreevy (2s. ; Jonathan Cape), 
and two essays on his work occupy more than a quarter 
of the just published second volume of “ Scrutinies ” 
(7s. 6d.; Wishart). In a recent leading article in the 
New York Herald Tribune, the titles of two of his poems 
were quoted with the assumption that the authorship is 
too well known to name—“ on the surface the mood of 
the last decade was downward. ‘ Waste Land’ was un- 
doubtedly its chief note, and ‘ We are the hollow men’ 
might have been uttered by all the young men who had 
just entered or just escaped the War ’’—and some years 
ago Sir Henry Newbolt (surely above suspicion of 
being unduly biased in favour of modern experimen- 
talism !) wrote of Mr. Eliot’s early work that “ to read 
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T. S. Eliot. 
Author of “ Prufrock.” 


‘ The Love Song of Alfred J. Prufrock ’ or the ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady’ is pure delight surpassing the combined 
pleasures—if they could be combined—of Henry James’s 
subtle analysis and George Meredith’s ironical humour.” 
Thus, although the moment of transition cannot be 
certainly seen, T. S. Eliot can now be reckoned with 
as a force instead of being defended as a fad. 

Mr. McGreevy’s book is presumably intended as an 
introduction to Mr. Eliot’s work (although it is largely 
autobiographical), and as it is the first of its kind in 
this country, it is doubly unfortunate that it should be 
so slight. Its chief service, as far as criticism of Mr. 
Eliot is concerned, is its reminder that the poet’s early 
work shows unmistakable signs of his American origin. 
Mr. Alec Brown’s essay, “‘ The Lyric Impulse in the 
Poetry of T. S. Eliot,” and Mr. Bertram Higgins’s ‘‘ The 
Critical Method of T. S. Eliot,’ are careful assessments 
which assume on the reader’s part a thorough know- 
ledge of Mr. Eliot’s writings—though the former seems 
to me to be based on a complete misunderstanding of 
what Mr. Eliot is trying to do. 

“The element of surprise so essential to poetry.” 
That early critical dictum of Mr. Eliot’s provides the 
best clue to his own work. It is full of surprises. One 
might even say its technique is based on surprise of a 
certain and specialised sort. In the first lines of his first 
volume we get it : 


“Let us go, then, you and I, 
When the evening is spread out against the sky . . .” 


Here is a lyrical, romantic opening, crying for the colours 

of the sunset in its third line. The third line reads: 
“Like a patient etherised upon a table.’’ 

That is the formula reduced to its simplest terms, and 

with the exception of the closing lines of the lovely 


“ La Figlia che Piange,’’ such simplicity of effect is never 
used again. But asa musician can construct a symphony 


__ by the spirit of the age in which he lives. 


from a little phrase, so Mr. Eliot builds his work on the 
variations and elaborations of this root idea announced 
so clearly at the outset. It appears in a slightly more 
complex form, in what is probably an earlier poem : 
““T mount the steps and ring the bell, turning 
Wearily, as one would turn to nod good-bye to 
Rochefoucauld, 
If the street were time and he at the end of the street, 


And I say: ‘Cousin Harriet, here is the Boston 
Evening Transcrift.’”’ 


Here the surprise is based on a contrast which depends 
not on direct images evoked by the words themselves, 
as the sunset and an etherised patient, but upon the 
literary and historical associations connected with the 
things recalled—between, in this case, Rochefoucauld 
and all that the wit and his civilisation stand for, and 
modern American democracy symbolised by Cousin 
Harriet and her newspaper. (It is worth noticing in 
passing that the contrast is emphasised by the rhythm 
of the lines.) An even clearer example occurs in ‘‘ The 
Waste Land.”” When we come on the words, “‘ When 
lovely woman stoops to folly,” inevitably in our minds 
echoes Oliver Goldsmith’s song : 
“When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 


What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her tears away ? 


“The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from ev’ry eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom is—to die.”’ 


An age and an outlook have come to life in a quoted line. 
And this is how Mr. Eliot uses it (again there is 
additional effect gained by the change of rhythm) : 
“When lovely woman stoops to folly and 

Paces about the room again alone, 

She smooths her hair with automatic hand 

And puts a record on the gramophone.” 
Apart from its effectiveness, this example may serve 
as a simple introduction to Mr. Eliot’s conception of 
poetry as “a living whole of all the poetry that has 
ever been written,”’ which he has explained clearly and 
at length in the essay, “ Tradition and the Individual 
Talent.’ Poetry, as he sees it, is an age-long process, 
which can be thought of roughly as a series of chemical 
combinations. ‘‘ The poet’s mind is in fact a receptacle 
for seizing and storing up numberless feelings, phrases, 
images, which remain there until all the particles which 
can unite to form a new compound are present together.”’ 
These “feelings, phrases, images”’ are drawn partly 
from the works of poets of the past, partly from the 
experience of the writer himself as it is determined 
Thus he must 
be at once soaked in tradition and extraordinarily sensi- 
tive to contemporary influences; his work must be 
an epitome of the past which is also a précis of the 
present. 

In order to achieve this he must continually repress 
his own personality. ‘‘ The progress of the artist is a 
continual self-sacrifice, a continual extinction of per- 
sonality,” and “it is in this depersonalisation that art 
may be said to approach the condition of science.” 
The poet’s own emotions do not matter in the least ; 
they are in fact rather a hindrance than a help, for “‘ the 
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more perfect the artist, the more completely separate 
in him will be the man who suffers and the mind which 
creates.” Or to put it in another way : 


The mind of the mature poet differs from that of the 
immature one not precisely in any valuation of ‘ person- 
ality,’ not being necessarily more interesting or having 
‘more to say,’ but rather by being a more finely perfected 
medium in which special, or very varied feelings are at 
liberty to enter into new combinations.”’ 


It is not my purpose here either to examine this theory 
in further detail or to endeavour to refute it. It is 
enough to point out that, if it is accepted in its entirety 
(and Mr. Eliot is the acknowledged master of most of 
the younger poets of promise), it means the complete 
revision of the canons of judgment conventionally 
accepted for the last hundred years; and that it also, 
as Sir Henry Newbolt has remarked, “‘ tends to confound 
the distinction hitherto universally made between 
science, whose method is to examine the world by 
excluding all emotion; and poetry, whose function 
is to express emotions and thereby throw the light of 
a different reality upon the world.”’ (The most obvious 
refutation of it seems to be provided by the latest work 
of Mr. Eliot himself. ‘‘ The Waste Land”’ certainly 
expressed with amazing accuracy the dominant note 
of the years round about 1920, and to that extent 
justified its author’s theory. But to say that ‘“ Ash 
Wednesday ’’—much of which is little more than 
a personal apologia for Anglo-Catholicism—embodied 
the general mood of 193” is about as just as to main- 
tain that “‘ Dolores’ mirrored mid-Victorian England.) 
The real importance of the theory lies in its explanation 
of Mr. Eliot’s own method, with its consciousness of and 
continual reference to past poets and present conditions. 

The ‘‘ When lovely woman stoops to folly ’’ lines are 
now seen in another and a more revealing light ; they 
still have the element of surprise, but now there is in 
them something more than the shock of contrast ; past 
and present have met, and in their fusion something 
is created—something of quite another order than 
the mere communication of the poet’s emotion to the 
reader. An aspect of truth is objectively revealed. 


And it is this accomplishment which is Mr. Eliot’s 


great contribution to English poetry to-day. 

The only obvious drawback to the method is that, 
if the reader is ignorant of Goldsmith’s song or in- 
sensitive to its associations, the lines will have little 
meaning. Mr. Eliot, who is fully alive to this objec- 
tion, does not answer it satisfactorily, simply because 
it cannot be so answered. And it is this demand for 
considerable erudition on the part of the reader which 
will prevent his poems from ever becoming songs of 
democracy. 

“The Waste Land ”’ contains four hundred and thirty- 
three lines, but it takes longer to read than ‘“‘ Paradise 
Lost.”” The seven pages of notes which the author has 
appended are by no means all that is required to appre- 
ciate it, though in these notes alone we are referred to 
Ezekiel, Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,’’ ‘‘ Les Fleurs 
du Mal,’’ Dante’s “‘ Divine Comedy,”’ Webster’s ‘‘ White 
Devil,” Antony and Cleopatra,’’ the ‘‘ Eneid,” 
Paradise Lost,’’ Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses,’’ Middleton’s 
‘““ Women Beware Women,”’ Spenser’s ‘‘ Prothalamion,”’ 
The Tempest,”’ Day’s “‘ Parliament of Bees,’’ Marvell’s 


To His Coy Mistress,” Verlaine’s Parsifal,”’ Gétter- 
dammerung,” Froude’s “ Elizabeth,’ St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, Buddha’s Fire Sermon, Kyd’s “ Spanish 
Tragedy” and a sonnet by Gerard de Nerval among 
others, and we are told that a knowledge of a book on 
the Grail legend, as well as of ‘‘ The Golden Bough,” will 
help us in the task of elucidation. 

The effects gained in this way, however apparently 
difficult, can be appreciated fully by any reader who 
cares to take the trouble, but there is another element 
in ‘“‘ The Waste Land ” which it is less easy to under- 
stand—its symbolism. In all his work, Mr. Eliot used 
many symbols whose meaning is only partially apparent 
to his readers. (They call for'an explanatory essay in 
themselves, but it is an essay which only Mr. Eliot can 
write.) In ‘“‘ The Waste Land ” this symbolism is used 
to the full to strengthen the poetic texture and to deepen 
the didactic significance, but until one is used to the 
poet’s modes of thought, it tends to conceal instead of 
clarifying his meaning. : 

The poem has been called ironically “the funeral 
march of a planet.’’ The musical analogy is helpful, 
for if we compare it with the funeral march of Siegfried, 
we may notice that Mr. Eliot’s technique in poetry is 
as new and strange and suspect in our day as was 
Wagner’s music in his; if we substitute for Wagner's 
leitmotivs Mr. Eliot’s symbolism, we shall realise how 
much more than technical appreciation is necessary for 
a full understanding. And finally we may realise why 
those people who “like a good tune”’ in their poetry 
are apt to prefer something simpler. 

I have dwelt so long on the technique of Mr. Eliot, 
because that at the moment is the most important 
thing about his work. He is not yet a prophet, but 
only a chronicler; he has as yet no message for his 
own generation, though he has painted a superb picture 
of its moods for the next. But if he will be valuable 
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as an historian to-morrow, he is almost invaluable as 
a technician to-day. For he has infused a more urgent 
life into poetry, even if he has failed to find poetry in 
life. Yet if we are inclined to blame him unduly for 
a certain drabness in his work, and to complain lightly 
that we have never seen the world so grey, it is only 
fair to remember that we may lack the poet’s intenser 
vision of Beauty which makes his sensitive apprehension 
of what might be wounded by his recorded observation 
of what is. 

“Morning at the window .. .”’ Mr. Eliot is surely 
as alive as most of us to the loveliness which might be 
conjured up from the phrase, but in the poem of that 
name he chooses to remind 
us that he is also 


” 


““ aware of the damp souls 
of housemaids 
Sprouting despondently at area 
gates.” 

Perhaps his pessimism is not 
more worthy of blame than 
our facile “‘ optimism ”’ which 
is too often a synonym for 
blindness. 


precocious cynicism of a 


somewhat disarmingly, ‘ ob- 
servations.” But in that 
1917 volume he also gave us 
“ Prufrock”’ and the “‘ Portrait 
of a Lady” and “ La Figlia 
che Piange,’’ which should 
have earned gratitude enough. 

In the 1920 volume the 
bitterness has deepened, but 
the mind has matured and 
the range widened, and in 
it we have what some consider his most perfect poem, 
““Gerontion.”” In 1922 came the de profundis of ‘‘ The 
Waste Land,” followed in 1925 by “ The Hollow Men,” 
in which the agony became almost unbearable, with its 
last words, in grim parody of the children’s game of 
“ Here we go round the Mulberry Bush ”’ : 


“This is the way the world ends, 
This is the way the world ends, 
This is the way the world ends, 

Not with a bang but a whimper.” 


But already in that very poem there were signs of the 
inevitable reaction, and no one who has watched Mr. 
Eliot’s progress was really surprised at the sequel. 
In ‘‘ The Journey of the Magi ” he restated with arresting 
simplicity the story of the pilgrimage ; and asks: 


“were we led all that way for 
Birth or Death? There was a Birth, certainly, 
We had evidence and no doubt. I had seen birth 

and death, 

But had thought they were different ; this Birth was 
Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our death. 
We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 
But no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 
With an alien people clutching their gods. 
I should be glad of another death.” 


A Woodcut by McKnight Kauffer. 
From “The Journey of the Magi,” by T. S. Eliot (Faber & Faber). 


The turning point is reached; the power is divined ; 
but the miracle has not yet happened. 

Yet very shortly afterwards “ Because I do not hope 
to turn again”’ (which is now the first poem in the 
1930 volume, “‘ Ash Wednesday ’’) appeared in ‘‘ Com- 
merce,” and in it was a cry of joy. Mr. Eliot too could 
say at last: “‘ Look, we have come through!” He 
has been shorn of everything ; he has made complete 
renunciation ; all the things outside himself, which 
have so baffled and beaten him, have fallen away ; 
and in the chaos and his acceptance of it he 


‘ finds the core of reality in—himself : 


“Because I do not hope to 

know again 

The infirm glory of the posi- 
tive hour 

Because I do not think 

Because I know I shall not 
know 

The one veritable transitory 


power 
Because I cannot drink 


There, where trees flower, and 
springs flow, for there is 
nothing again 


“Because I know that time is 
always time 
And place is always and only 
place 
And what is actual is actual 
only for one time 
And only for one place 
I rejoice that things are as 
they are and 
I renounce the blessed face 
And renounce the voice 
Because I cannot hope to 
turn again 


* Consequently I rejoice, having 
to construct something 
Upon which to rejoice.” 
Here at last is the joy of creativeness ; the acceptance 
of the Birth and all its implications ; the escape from 
death. 

It is too early yet to predict the outcome of the new 
experience. Some of us indeed are fearful that it may 
lead to a conception of religion which is static—or 
even reactionary—instead of dynamic, and some of the 
notes in “Ash Wednesday ’”’ confirm our fears. We 
are not altogether inclined to join with Mr. Eliot in the 
prayer : 

“Teach us to sit still,” 


for we feel that we battled through the waste land to 
find some nobler occupation than that. We have not 
wrestled with doubt in order to betray our courage 
at the end by relinquishing the struggle and throwing 
ourselves into the arms of infallibility. We do not 
want to have to turn a mood into a creed. 

But it is unfair to judge Mr. Eliot yet; at the 
moment there is no need to quote “‘ The Lost Leader,” 
for Mr. Eliot has still to show the real quality of his 
leadership. Meanwhile there remains his service to 
poetry. And that is beyond question. 
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ROMANTICISM BOILED DRY 


Robert Graves’s New Poems 


Poems : 1926-30.” 
(Heinemann.) 


By Robert Graves. 3s. 6d. 


Robert Graves’s new poems develop a significant 
tendency which was already showing itself towards the 
end of his *‘ Poems, 1914—1926.’” This tendency is common 
in many other poets of the present day, and needs to be 
recognised (and given sympathy) before the reader can be 
critically fair to one section anyway of ‘‘ modernist ”’ verse. 
Briefly it seems to me that these poets aim at a pure poetry. 
They want (to quote Laura Riding and Robert Graves) 
“to part with the decayed flesh 
of poetry, the deteriorated 
sentimental part, and to con- 
fine [themselves] to the hard, 
matter-of-fact skeleton of poetic 
logic.”” Poetry produced 
according to this theory has 
its virtues and its dangers 
and defects. Its virtues are 
(as I know Mr. Graves would 
say) that it is “‘ non-literary ”’ 
and “integral.” It is the 
expression of honest, integral 
or whole poetic experience, 
uncontrolled by rigid literary 
form, traditions and language. 
So far it is good, and obviously 
has merits denied altogether, 
say, to Mr. Alfred Noyes at 
one pole and in part to Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, with his elaborate rugs 
of literary (though wonderfully 
assimilated) patchwork, at the 
other. 

Non-literary and in- 
tegral’”’ imply a further distinc- 
tion. The insistence on “‘ poetic 
logic’ destroys or tends to 
destroy word logic and sense 
logic in the commonplace 
dictionary meaning. The poet 
draws into his poetic shell and 
barricades himself not only 
against literary influence, but 
as far as he can against all 
human or associational in- 
fluence. His poetry pushed 
to extremes (as by Gertrude 
Stein) becomes as nearly as possible inhuman, or human, 
that is, only as much as it expresses his own integral self. 
How this tendency applies to Mr. Robert Graves can be 
seen from the poem, “‘ History of the Word,” how it works 
in him from a verse of ‘‘ Guessing Black or White ”’ : 


” 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman, 


His mother was a domino, 
His father was a dice-box, 
Guessing black or white : 
Not white because white 
Because white because white ; 
Not black because black 
Because black because black, 
Guessing black or white.” 


If you accept that as poetry, you must accept it intuitively 
and not with reason. The fallacy of this theory of poetry 
is this: that the ‘“‘ purer’’ such verse becomes, the more 
valueless it must be except to the poet concerned. It 
becomes private poetry which might as well just remain 
in the poet’s head, or at least in his own manuscript book. 

The theory in short, far from being something new, 
is the fag-end of Romanticism. “ Poetic logic” and 
intuitional acceptance are pushed to their Jimit, and the 
result inclines to be as barren as the extreme of Classicism, 


By 
Geoffrey Grigson 


where the opposite occurred, though with no conscious 
theorising. In the classicism against which Wordsworth 
and Coleridge revolted, ‘‘ word logic” was supreme. The 
acceptance (to borrow from a modern critic) was inferential 
and not intuitional. Emotion was left forlornly in the 
snow. We are now in an impasse from which not an imita- 
tive resort to tradition nor an absolute rest in the elements 
of pure poetry, but only something as balanced and revolu- 
tionary as ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads’ can set us free. Being no 
prophet, I cannot see how that is to come. 

No good poet of course, to return to Mr. Graves, ever 
worked in the total subjection 
to any theory, and Mr. Graves, 
deny it who can, is a good poet. 
How many poets writing to-day 
have his adept mastery over 
words or a tithe of his imagi- © 
nation? The stanza quoted 
above, far more accomplished 
as it is than most verse of the 
kind now being written on a 
theory which was a godsend 
to verse quacks, does not -at 
all represent these new poems. 
I detect in them less unbridleg - 
curiosity, less of the unusual: in 
subject matter, less concern for 
strange dragons and beasts of - 
the fancy, though they do 
recur in “Saint”? (which I 
could have sworn, if I had met 
it by itself, to be John Crowe 
Ransom’s) and in ‘“ Railway 
Carriage,’’ the story of unnamed 
things which came out of the 
sea-caves of Criccieth. Instead 
there seems a more serious, 
concentrated Graves, writing 
out of a certainty of despair of 
life, as in the good poem, ‘‘ Ship 
Master,”’ which ends : 


“And it has width enough for 


you, 

This vessel, dead from truck 
to keel, 

With its ignoble random 


wheel, 
Mr. Robert Graves. The blank chart and the surly 


crew, 


““In ballast only due to fetch 

The turning point of wretchedness 

On an uncoasted featureless 

And barren ocean of blue stretch.” 
Finely expressed, there is a conventionalism in ‘‘O Love 
in Me”’: 

“‘Take your delight in momentariness, 
Walk between dusk and dark, a shining space 
With the grave’s narrowness, though not its, peace.” 

which contradicts an equal despair over death as a person 
dwelling in a dull place dusted and swept, which he has 
expressed in a most arid, disturbing poem of futility, ‘‘ It 
Was All Very Tidy.”” Despair and tutility, and contented- 
ness neither with life or death are common enough in 
poetry of the day, and if their source is to be found in part 
in the actual causes and examples which have drawn poets 
to the dryness of “ poetic logic,” I do not see that they 
are any less genuinely felt. Believe if you like with Cole- 
ridge that a man must be happy to write the greatest 
poetry, but admit that poetry can spring out of unhappiness 
and uncertainty. Certainly there is poetry, a little mil- 
dewed in the ear perhaps, but genuine in this four years’ 
harvest. 
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VERSES FROM CAMBRIDGE—AND A NEW POETESS 


“ Middle Earth.’’ By Gamel Woolsey. 6s. 
Richards.) 

“* Fifty Poems.”” By Lord Derwent. 

“A Collection of Poems.’’ By Joan Adeney Easdale. 
“An Anthology of Cambridge Verse.’’ Compiled bv 
Margaret Thomas. (Hogarth Living Poets, Nos. 18, 
19, 20: 4s. 6d., 4s. Od., and 3s. 6d.) (Hogarth Press.) 


(Grant 


The name of Gamel Woolsey is new to me. Reading 
her poems I have enjoyed that rare experience, the dis- 
covery of a real poet. Such an experience ought not to be 
rare, I know, considering the number of new poets a 
reviewer has to face up to these days; but it is. I put 
down “ Middie Earth’’ with a definite sense of enrich- 
ment: Miss Woolsey had given me something good— 
another little window through which I might look out 
upon life. Yes, a little window; and one commanding 
perhaps only a narrow view. But a perfect view. 

Miss Woolsey sings the body. She sees true life as 
orientated to the prima! forces of earth; and where that 
kind of life is properly achieved, she holds that the soul 
may be trusted to look after itself. (Or so I read her.) 
I see her work as not unharmonious with that of D. H. 
Lawrence and with T. F. Powys. ‘‘ With secret pain and 
open mirth,’ she says, “‘ I go my way on middle earth.” 
Neither heaven nor hell, but just the earth; neither soul 
nor mind, but just the body. For 


“What is the soul? Behind the eyes 
A flickering candle flames and dies. 


“What is the mind? A bitter sword 
Wounds the heart with many a word .. . 


soul may go to heaven's bliss, 
And the wind blow away the mind! 
But the dear body loved like this.” 


And that is her major theme. She has realised it so fiercely 
that when she sings of it there is no hesitation, no faltering. 
What she knows, she knows positively—as if she had dug 
it with her own hands clean out of resisting life. This 
makes her verses direct and virile, even to the point of 
seeming to hide her technical deficiencies. And in her 
realisation of mortal loneliness there is a dignified pity : 

“TIT have heard the hunted running by in the forest, 

I have heard the hunted crying out in the snare, 


And I have sought through the boughs and thorns to find 
them, 


And have not found them there. 

But something comes in the night and sets them free. 
In the morning only the small stiff body is found, 
The warm wild breath is blown on the winter air. 

I have seen a keeper killing a frightened rabbit ; 

But the broken flesh in his hand does not care. 


“They have set their traps and gins in the world about me, 

They seek to harry me here and hold me there, 

Even the gods in their heavens spread nets above me; 

But something always escapes out of the snare.” 
This may not be the pure gold of poetry ; but it is certainly 
rough loaded ore. ‘‘ Middle Earth’ (a beautifully pro- 
duced book by the way) smells as little of the candle as 
any book of first poems that I have read for a very long 
while. 

Rough ore. After which, the “‘ Anthology of Cambridge 
Women’s Verse ’’ looks rather like stainless steel. Indeed 
I am astonished at the poor quality in most of the work 
here collected; though even the worst of it scarcely 
deserves the girlishly facetious preface that ushers it 
into the world. ‘‘ Cambridge poetesses do not feel the 
impulse to adopt distinctive attire, because they have no 
wish to be known as poetesses.”” And ‘‘ The purpose 
of this Anthology . . . is to dispel a little of the unnatural 
modesty which trammels the brighter spirits in Girton 
and Newnham.”’ Thereupon I turned to the poems them- 
selves, I confess, fearing the worst. In the main I found 
plenty of facile thought not too adequately expressed, and 
the usual reshufflings of adolescent emotions. Fortunately 
this mediocrity is relieved by one good poetess. While 
her companions have been thinking poetic thoughts 
and indulging sentimental lapses into “starry vision,”’ 
Miss Gwendolen Freeman has been pushing her way 


through to originality. She is represented by four long 
lyrics, of which “ Trees’ (a trifle ponderous perhaps for 
so fragile a theme) is particularly good. One poet how- 
ever hardly makes a summer. On the whole it must be 
owned that the Cambridge poetesses have not got far 
beyond the High School stage. 

A note on the title page of Joan Adeney Easdale’s 
poems informs me that they were written between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen. Remembering which, I can 
only say that they are extraordinarily good. They are 
more than interesting specimens for the student of 
psychology : they are often finished expressions of a tiny 
but complete world. At times they remind me of Chinese 
poems, so single they are, bold in their picturing and 
restrained. Here for instance is a ‘‘ Veteran’s Song ”’: 

*T am old, haggard and bent, 

My solitary life is spent, 

And I am faced with a great black door. 

People crowd around my bed, 

They smooth the pillow ’neath my head, 

And with hushed sighs wash my hands.” 
There is an inevitability here which Lord Derwent, as 
revealed by his “ Fifty Poems,’’ might well envy. Hardly 
anywhere in his work can I lay a finger and say “ This is 
definitely bad.’’ But neither is it good. I read on through 
sonnets and love poems and satirical verses, finding distinc- 
tion of thought and true emotion; and yet when I had 
finished nothing remained in my mind. Lord Derwent’s 
verses lack magic. 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


A POET OF FIRE 


2s. 6d. 


“ George Darley.”” By Robert Bridges. 


(Oxford 
University Press.) 


How many people have read ‘‘ Nepenthe,” have heard 
“* the cliff scream of the thunder bird’”’ or been swept away 
in its claws with George Darley to the mountainless green 
wilds in which the Phoenix nests and dies ? 

““O blest unfabled Incense Tree, 
That burns in glorious Araby, 
With red scent chalicing the air 
Till earth-life grow Elysian there ! 


“Half buried to her flaming breast 
In this bright tree she makes her nest, 
Hundred-sunned Phoenix! When she must 
Crumble at length to hoary dust!” 

Such a poet should be as familiar to every reader of 
verse as Keats or Coleridge. ‘‘ Nepenthe,”’ it is true, is a 
rich island in a waste of rather insipid waters, but all 
Darley’s poems can be bought for three and sixpence ; half 
a crown will buy this essay on him appreciative and critical, 
and a few more shillings will buy the life of Darley written 
not long since by Mr. Claude Colleer Abbott. Robert 
Bridges’s essay is partly reprinted from a long review of that 
very edition of Darley’s poems, then first collected, which 
appeared in 1908. In criticising Darley he is just and 
sensitive. If there is anything to cavil at, it is perhaps 
an excessive determination to untwist the allegory of his 
great poem. Darley himself said that Canto I (which 
contains the Phoenix passages) paints the ill-effects of over- 
joy, Canto II those of excessive melancholy (the unicorn 
is their symbol), and Canto III, which he never wrote, was 
to show that the true Nepenthe was “ contentment with 
the mingled cup of humanity.”’ Bridges’s subtle elabora- 
tion of this account of ‘’ Nepenthe ” (and he explains, rightly 
I think, why Darley could not finish the poem) may 
heighten the enjoyment of a ninth or tenth reading, but, 
as he admits, there is a heavy enough fer contra balance 
of beauty in “‘ Nepenthe’”’ to weigh down all objections 
of obscurity. ‘‘ Even where he is most obscure,’’ he adds, 
‘the fire of his inspiration never sinks below that white 
heat which fuses and welds whatever is presented to it.” 
Darley’s fire can be enioyed without a second’s puzzling 
over the allegorical intent so imperfectly realised. 

G. G. 
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Contemporary Foreign Writers 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ANDRE GIDE 
By Edyth Edbrooke 


HE steadily increasing number of translations of 
the work of André Gide, to which “ The Im- 
moralist ’’ is the latest addition, proves that this most 
significant of French writers is now becoming known 
in England. Yet we are still a little inclined to forget 
that Flaubert and de Maupassant are not the most 
modern of French writers, that they have indeed been 
superseded by the 
generation of which 
M. Gide is the most 
distinguished repre- 
sentative. 

André Gide is to- 
day a man of about 
sixty years of age. 
In the early days of 
the Symbolist move- 
ment he, together with 
George Moore and 
Oscar Wilde, was 
regularly to be seen 
at those famous 
Tuesday night gather- 
ings in Mallarmé’s 
Paris salon. From 
1890 to 1907 appeared 
his first important 
works, ‘‘ Les Traités ”’ 
—old stories retold in 
the Symbolist manner 
so as to bring out 
their inner meaning. 
The most successful 
are Narcissus and 
“The Return of the 
Prodigal,’ but all are 
distinguished by that 
exquisite style for 
which M. Gide has 
become famous. These were followed by what he 
has called ‘‘ Sotties ’’—‘‘ Paludes,’’ ‘‘ The School for 
Women,” “ The Cellars of the Vatican,” slight works of 
deft irony, subtlety and a perfection of style which, 
while retaining a classic precision, yet responds with 
the fluidity of music to every change of tone and 
mood. 

M. Gide belongs to the pre-war generation, and his 
work, like that of his contemporary, Paul Claudel, 
bears no mark of that international catastrophe. The 
explanation lies in the fact that M. Gide’s life and work 
have until recently been remote from the affairs of the 
world. His books in consequence are neither of to-day 
nor yesterday in their settings, though his outlook is 
of to-morrow. It is most clearly set forth in his two 
best novels, “Strait is the Gate’ and “ The Im- 
moralist.”’ His creed is one of uncompromising sincerity 


and egoism. It is the negation of austerity and self- 
sacrifice, which he hates for the element of hypocrisy 
and self-satisfaction which is latent in it, and because 
it is the enemy of life. For him life and individuality 
are all. In ‘“‘ Paludes”’ he has declared: ‘‘ Nothing 
is of value in us but that which distinguishes us from 
others.’’ We must seize with both hands everything 
which life holds, living 
only for the moment, 
but intensely. Only 
so will our life be 
something more than 
existence. “ Family 
ties, I hate you,” he 


tures Terrestres 
and all else which 
hinders him in his 
search for satisfaction. 
He would throw open 
the doors of his house 
and walk out to the 
infinite horizon in a 
restless, unappeasable 
search for new experi- 
ence, new sensation. 
The ‘‘ Nourritures 
Terrestres ’’ is in part 
the record of his quest 
through Europe and 
Africa in search of his 
own soul, that happi- 
ness which in an 
extremely significant 
sentence he declares 
must not be distin- 
guished from God. 
Jacques Riviére has 
admirably summed up 
the theme of this very original book in the phrase, 
‘“‘ mordre la nature toute nue’’—‘‘ bite into nature in 
the raw.”’ 

But egoism is not the whole of his creed ; beyond it 
is a mystic striving after perfection. Like Maeterlinck 
he decries useless sacrifice, and believes that man’s first 
duty is to know his own soul, to live his own life to the 
full, that ultimately he may have more to give to the 
world. For him the greatest sin of all is the torpor of 
those who are but half alive. “If our soul has been 
worth anything it is because it has burnt more ardently 
than others.”’ 

M. Gide has twice launched an attack against self- 
sacrifice, at first subtly and indirectly in “ Strait is the 
Gate,’ which tells how Alissa renounced the love of 
her cousin Jerome, and more directly in the “ Im- 
moralist,”” the story of a young man who, threatened 


André Gide. 


cries in the “‘ Nourri- - 
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with tuberculosis, goes with his young wife to North 
Africa. There, in that exotic, half savage border of the 
desert, he battles for his life. In the struggle every 
scruple vanishes. He emerges the victorious, absolute 
egoist, whose only desire is to live ever more fully, 
and who, probing his soul to the depths, finds himself 
unmoved by the death of the wife whom he had once 
loved and worshipped. 

It is in his sincere facing of the unpleasant facts of 
some human natures that Gide most resembles D. H. 
Lawrence. His preoccupation with self-analysis is 
characteristic of many contemporary French writers 
who have broken away from the objective realism of 
the school of Balzac. In his own work it explains the 
autobiographic nature of most of his books. He has 
told the story of his upbringing and youth in “ Si le 
Grain ne Meurt”’; it forms the background to “ Strait 
is the Gate,” while much of the story of his life in 
Africa may be gathered from The Immoralist and 
the “‘ Nourritures Terrestres.”’ 

Formative influences can be traced more clearly 
in the work of André Gide than in that of most writers. 
His Protestant upbringing is of primary importance 
in any consideration of his work. In a Catholic country 
the million or so Protestant descendants of the perse- 
cuted Huguenots have retained a fierce individuality. 
Protestant children, until the War at least, were brought 
up as strictly, and on much the same religious lines 
as Scottish Presbyterians, while at the same time their 
minds were more open to receive modern ideas than 
were those of the majority of Roman Catholics. After 
an extremely secluded, deeply religious youth, which 
is described minutely and in a most interesting manner 
in “ Si le Grain ne Meurt,”’ Gide in early manhood suf- 
fered a violent reaction which has stamped all his work. 

Almost equally important has been the influence of 
his wide reading. Like most modern French authors 


- Classicism, has transcended its limitations. 


the tenant, it is for the reader to find one.”’ 


fhe has greatly admired our English Victorian novelists, 
although their influence has not been so great as that 
of the Symbolist movement. Again like most of his 
contemporaries he has been deeply influenced by the 
Russian writers, and notably by Dostoievsky, whose 
novels form the subject of one of his few critical studies. 
To his Russian masters he owes in large part his restless- 
ness and his relentless probing into the innermost mind 
and soul of his characters. 

! The position of André Gide in France to-day is that 
of a master of French style and a penetrating analyst 
of the human conscience. His work is in many ways 
comparable to that of Anatole France, but with this 
difference—that the latter probed, ridiculed and 
destroyed, whereas Gide has built up a new style and 
formulated a new philosophy. He has helped to create 
a modern style which, while retaining the precision of 
It is fluid 
as music, admitting every means of self-expression, 
using every resource of the language, even creating 
words when necessary. He believes that form is of 
first importance. ‘‘Do not worry about anything 
except form; emotion will come naturally to inhabit 
it. A perfect dwelling will always find a tenant. The 
artist’s business is to build the dwelling place. As for 
In practice 
his style is subservient to his matter, but fitting it so 
closely as to be indistinguishable from it. His work 
has influenced most of the younger writers of to-day. 
The younger generation in France, who have grown 
up through a war-time childhood of neglect and an 
aftermath of disillusion and blind groping for new ideals, 
have found many of their own contradictory thoughts 
expressed by this pre-war writer. He is still the object 
of attacks from those who do not care for the relentless 
probing of the moderns, but his significance, like that 


|_ of D. H. Lawrence in England, grows greater every day. 


A NOTE ON L’ACADEMIE GONCOURT 


Foreign countries are fonder of official recognition of 
literary and artistic merit than we are in England. This 
is especially true of France. The first Academy of Letters 
was founded by Richelieu in 1635, and similar bodies are to 
be found in most countries. In 1902 England founded a 
British Academy in order to be able to recommend candi- 
dates for the Nobel prizes in literature. Although Matthew 
Arnold attributed the clarity of the French language to 
the influence of the Académie Frangaise, it is none the 
less true that some of the most distinguished writers have 
never been elected to it : for example Moliére, La Fontaine, 
Balzac, Zola and Alphonse Daudet. 

Edmond de Goncourt had this in mind when he deter- 
mined to leave his large fortune to found a new Academy 
of Literature. In truth his real reason was vanity : he had 
been disappointed by his own failure to secure the fame 
he considered his works to deserve, and he thought this 
was the best means of preserving his name from oblivion. 
His Academy was to consist of ten members, and to be a 
protest against the hide-bound conventions of the older 
body. Each member was to receive an annuity of 6,000 
francs, and a prize of 5,000 francs was to be awarded 
annually to a work of imagination, preferably a novel. 
As distant relatives of de Goncourt protested against the 
terms of the will, the Academicians agreed to accept half 
their annuity and to give up the other half to these re- 
lations during their lifetime. 

The first ten members were not those chosen by the 
founder in his first will. Several had died, others had 


become candidates for the Académie Frangaise. These 
first members were Léon Daudet (in place of his father), 
J. K. Huysmans, Octave Mirbeau, J. H. Rosny ainé, J. H. 
Rosny puiné, Léon Hennique, Paul Margueritte, G. Geffroy, 
Elémir Bourges and Lucien Descaves. The prize was first 
awarded in 1903 to J. A. Nau for his “ Force ennemie.”’ 


‘Since then such well known works as ‘‘ La Maternelle ”’ 


by Léon Frapié, “‘ Les Civilisés’”’ by Claude Farrére, 
** Dingley ’’ by the brothers Tharaud, ‘‘ M. des Lourdines ”’ 
by de Chateaubriant, ‘‘ Gaspard ”’ by Benjamin, ‘‘ Le Feu ”’ 
by Barbusse, “‘ Civilisation ’’ by Duhamel and “‘ Bataoula ”’ 
by Maran have been crowned. The devalorisation of the 
franc has divided by five the value of the annuities 
of the members and the amount of the prize. But the 
advertisement given to the latter is such that the sales of 
the book often amount to a hundred thousand copies. 
Royalties far exceed the money value of the prize, and 
publishers have not been slow to perceive this. 

It is interesting to imagine what would happen in England 
if one of our millionaires were to attempt to endow a 
similar Academy of Ten. Would Sir James Barrie, Mr. 
Galsworthy, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Masefield, Sir Arthur Quiiler-Couch, 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mr. Somerset Maugham and Mr. J. B. 
Priestley—to take the first ten names that present them- 
selves—agree to meet at lunch once a month and discuss 
the merits of new writers and award to one an annual 
prize ? 

DE V. PAaYEN-PAyNeE. 
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The Bookshelf 


A CLOUD OF WITNESSES 


The Compatibility of Science with Religion 


““ Science and Religion: A Symposium.’ By Pro- 
fessors Julian Huxley, J. Arthur Thomson, J. S. 
Haldane, B. Malinowski, Arthur Eddington, S.Alexander, 
L. P. Jacks, and the Right Reverends, Very Reverends and 
Reverends E. W. Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham ; 
H.R. L. Sheppard, Dean of Canterbury ; C. W.O’Hara, 
S.J.; W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s. Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
paper, 3s. 6d. (Gerald Howe.) 


Between the September and December of 1930 the 
eminent divines and scientific authorities whose names 
adorn the head of this review, broadcast their views on 
the alleged war between science and religion. By the 
courtesy of the British Broadcasting Corporation and the 
enterprise of Messrs. Gerald Howe, each speaker has been 
able to revise and publish his text and co-operate in the 
production ot this remarkable little book. The danger, 
says Dean Inge in his own contribution, is that “‘ both 
sides may be a little too polite,’’ and the layman of religion 
or science, seeking here a final solvent for his intellectual 
or emotional difficulties, will certainly find that the in- 
cessant- exchange of courtesies and self-depreciations a 
little hinders the pursuit of, truth. 

Only a very smal! minority: has ever been interested in 
the ugly brawl between the Fundamentalists and the 
Mechanists. For the majority there is no more intellectual 
attraction in a philosophy which, without a basis of 
sufficient reason, completely rules out of the scheme of 
the universe a deviser, than in a theology which insists 
that the deviser must be regarded, on pain of damnation, 
in terms which appealed to and were understood by a 
nomadic Eastern tribe at the dawn of history. This the 
contributors to this symposium recognise. They are not 
concerned with the quarrel which agitated the philo- 
sophically illiterate deans of Darwin’s day and the theo- 
logically tone-deaf atheists of Ingersoll’s time. The 
endeavour now is to reconcile two eminently respectable 
Authorities who may conflict, or to recognise in them but 
two phases of the same Authority. Even the scientific 
investigator who says in his heart that there is no personal 
God seems prepared to say over the microphone that there 
is probably an impersonal God, even if He be only the 
aloof mathematician of Sir James Jeans’s conception. 
Even the devout mystic who says in his soul that the 
physicists are befooled by their own subjectivism seems 
prepared to say in the broadcasting studio that the Deity 
may be a benign Janus, showing one face to the emotionalist 
and another to the intellectualist, but pointing each the 
way to truth. All who speak in this book are avowed 
seekers of that way. They reiterate the question of 
Pilate, but they ask it in no jesting mood. 

The first revolt against triumphing Victorian science 
came when men asked why, having been bidden to discard 
a religious authority, they should accept a scientific 
authority equally dogmatic, more arrogant and more 
prone to change its own mind. As Professor Julian 
Huxley here says : 


“An alteration in scientific outlook—for instance, the 
supersession of pure Newtonian mechanics by relativity— 
is generally looked on as a victory for science; but an altera- 
tion in religious outlook—for instance, the abandonment of 
belief in’ the literal truth of the account of creation in 
Genesis—is usually looked on as in some way a defeat for 
religion. Yet either both are defeats or both victories— 
not for partial activities, such as religion or science, but for 
the spirit of man.” 


This is profoundly true, but for a span of two generations 
science was not prepared to display Professor Huxley’s 
liberality of mind. Religion was not admitted to be a 
legitimate partial activity; it was held to be, or at the 
best implied to be, but organised obscurantism against 


By 
Collin Brooks 


which the spirit of man, incarnate in science, was con- 
temptuously fighting. Only within very recent vears has 
Science abandoned this attitude and adopted the far more 
convincing one, taken almost without exception by the 
scientists in this symposium, of the helpful discoverer 
of knowledge which religion may ponder for its fuller 
satisfaction and good. Religion pleading the cause of its 
own truth may still find Science the very devil, but it is in 
the legal and not the theological sense of that word. The 
difficulty to-day, it may be said, is that the facts which 
are so “ devilled’’ are too often neither proffered nor 
received as contributions towards a knowledge from which 
truth may be inferred or proved, but as evidence to con- 
trovert the very competency of the religious seeker or the 
efficacy of his method of search. 
As Professor Sir Arthur Thomson phrases it : 


““Much of the conflict between science and religion is 
the outcome of misunderstanding, of failing to distinguish 
empirical description and transcendental interpretation. 
. . . But much of the controversy is necessary and to the 
good of both sides ; for it tends to the sublimation of religious 
ideas, and it tends to keep science conscious of its limita- 
tions. What we are surest about is that we need more science 
and more religion—ever so much more.” 


But the conflict which arises from the failure to distinguish 
between empirical description and transcendental interpre- 
tation is simply a failure to grapple with one of the most 
elementary problems of philosophy—the problem of what 
constitutes consciousness, and what objectivity exists out- 
side consciousness. This problem Canon Streeter indicates 
when he says “‘ ‘ mind,’ ‘ consciousness,’ ‘ personality ’ (or 
whatever you like to call it) is always and necessarily the 
most difficult of all things to think about—simply because 
it is precisely the thing by which we have to do the thinking.” 
Canon Streeter makes the strong point that “‘ the view 
that there is more in Reality than can be apprehended 
by the abstract methods of pure science is one that is (no 
less) emphatically maintained by scientific thinkers whose 
attitude of mind is antipathetic to religion.”’ If this be 
so—and it is borne out by many of the scientific contributors 
to this book—Science has neither more nor less standing 
in the court of Ultimate Truth than Religion, since the 
one forswears competence as an ontologist and the other 
can legitimately be accused of basing its ontology upon 
whim, though that whim may be dignified by the name 
of Divine revelation. Both, to command a full adherence, 
must import the plea of Pragmatism, a school of thought 
which is itself poisonous to many believers in certain 
dogmatic religions. 

If it be admitted that Science has a new humility and 
is content to present an empirical description of reality 
as the non-mystical mind discovers it, can it be equally 
admitted that Religion has—or would be right to have— 
a similar humility, and is or can be content to accept that 
description as matter for interpretation? “If,” says 
Father O’Hara, “‘ if, in the name of Science, doctrines are 
proclaimed as true which contradict the truths of Religion, 
Religion must condemn such doctrines.’”’ This is surely 
but another way of saying that if Science brings an empirical 
description which Religion cannot interpret her own way 
—if, that is, a new scientific fact cannot be fitted to a pre- 
conceived theory—Religion will denounce the truth of the 
fact. In that event it is futile to talk, as both scientists 
and religionists talk here, of religion or science remodelling 
itself to find room for a new scientific or an old religious 
fact. If Father O’Hara is right—and a man believing in 
an Authority blessed by Divine revelation can take no 
other stand—then the clash between religion and science 
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must be definite and absolute whenever science even 
appears to include in its ‘‘ description ’’ a doctrine that 
contradicts the truths of religion. 

Every man with a religious sense must feel that he is 
towards science an agnostic, for the reality which science 
reveals to him in such minute and stark causal detail may 
be all maya, illusion. Science once held that the sun went 
round the world ; it now holds that the world goes round 
the sun. It once held that atoms were the ultimate 
entities of matter; it now presents us with electrons 
compounded of intangible forces. It may yet present 
us with a universe empirically described by a new Einstein 
in which all ancient scientific beliefs are confounded by 
new conceptions of time, light and space. The religionist 
may well say: “Can we then believe?’’ Similarly 
since emotion will, as one cannot but suppose, be analysed 
into components which will have no place for other than 
ascertainable motives of physiological significance, the 
scientist can hardly condone the contradiction of his 
doctrines by minds frankly professing that their emotional 
urges and inhibitions are divine stimuli or repressants. 

If the biologist, the anthropologist, the psychologist and 
the physiologist combine to prove the concept of a Deity 
mérely the product of matter affected by accidental 
relationships in its cellular composition, the “ religious 
truths ’’ of Father O’Hara must seem to the scientist 
empty illusions. 

In this clash, what tenable positions are left ? There 
is the noble agnosticism of Professor Bronislaw Malinowski : 


““ Personally I am an agnostic. I am not able, that is, 
to deny the existence of God; nor would I be inclined to do 
so, still less to maintain that such a belief is not necessary. 
I also fervently hope that there is a survival after death, and 
I deeply desire to obtain some certainty on this matter. But 
with all that I am unable to accept any positive religion— 
Christian or otherwise. I cannot positively believe in Provi- 
dence in any sense of the word, and I have no conviction of 
personal immortality.” 


“* The typical rationalist says: ‘I don’t know and I don’t 
care’; the tragic agnostic would rejoin: ‘ I cannot know, 
but I feel a deep and passionate need of faith, of evidence 
and of revelation,’ ’’ says Professor Malinowski. 

There is again the wholly justifiable position of such 
minds as that of Newman who, it may loosely be said, 
found that intellect was not the only witness in court 
and, baffled by the clash of evidence, accepted the authority 
of a Church which had at least a Schopenhauerian basis 
of sufficient reason, since it accounted in its schemata 
for the emotional conviction which, whatever its scientific 


origin, moved its possessor to contest the theory that he 
must hold any mystical explanation of his universe futile 
until it was proved true, and led him to hold it true until, 
to his emotional no less than his intellectual satisfaction, 
it was proved futile. ; 

There is again the not unreasonable stand that the 
Cartesian certitude of personal being can be accepted, and 
that it premises, with equal certitude, another Being, 
the description and explanation of whom is of no immediate 
importance, since it will be revealed if personal being 
continues after earthly death, and will no longer be of 
importance if earthly death is the end of personal being. 

At the worst, from the viewpoint of religion, Science 
can only say: ‘ My researches fill me with a conviction 
that this universe has behind it no sentient Being, or if it 
has such a Being behind it, He or It is too remote in his 
qualities from our comprehension to be considered a 
personal Deity—but I may be wrong, since I investigate 
the universe with an intellectual apparatus which is itself 
part of the matter investigated.’’ At the best Religion 
can only say: ‘“‘ Neither the apparent futilities nor the 
apparent rigidities which Science forces upon conscious 
man, awake to a sense of his own being on a middle-class 
‘bit of a star gone wrong,’ defeat in man the profound 
conviction that the universe, where materially he looms 
so insignificantly, is moved by a purpose beyond his 
comprehension, and that that purpose includes for him a 
role of more cosmic significance than the mere fretting 
for a short space of the surface of the particular piece of 
cooling matter which he now inhabits. Being aware, 
however dimly, of that purpose, and being aware of the 


.fallibility of unaided intellect, man’s instruction must be 


sought from a source of direction available only to him— 
the source which Religion calls the soul and which Science 
in some future day may well find to be the reception 
point for influences for the detection of which finite mind 
is as yet too clumsy, but which emotion, while it cannot 
easily interpret in scientific terms, can well receive.” 

Between this worst and best the questing mind, called 
upon to accept this or that authority, may find a via media, 
either choosing for comfort’s sake an authority, and accept- 
ing it with wide reservations but a conformable discipline ; 
or rejecting all authorities and remaining an eclectic, 
secure only in a sense of purpose and personal relation- 
ship to a plane other than that which serves science for 
its operations. It will not greatly perturb such an one 
that, on cither side, the dogmatists of science or rcligion 
sneer at his Pragmatism, deriding in turn his simpie, 
credulous faith and his arrogant unbelief. 


Excursions Into Imaginary History 


“If It Had Happened Otherwise.” Edited by J. C. 
Squire. 21s. (Longmans.) 

Who has not speculated in some idle hour on the element 
of sheer luck in history, or what would have happened if 
some lost chance had been taken on such and such a day 
of crisis for a hero or for a nation? Severe persons have 
been heard to condemn such speculation; but they are 
wrong, both because in this exercise of the fancy there 
may very well be implicit a sound criticism of character 
or policy, and because it may very well rebuke all that 
pseudo-scientific nonsense about the inevitability with 
which the hour produces the man and the spirit of the age 
secures a means of expression. 

But this is writing a trifle above the occasion. The most 
of those who contribute to Mr. Squire’s book take the job 
in hand lightly, and some of those who do not perhaps a 
little disregard the principles on which the job should 
be done. Mr. Winston Churchill has chosen what is in a 
sense the best of subjects: ‘If Lee Had Not Won the 
Battle of Gettysburg.’’ It was one of the fiercest, one of 
the most important, and (for differentiation from the 
amorphous and interminable clashes of the Great War) 


By 
T. Earle Welby 


one of the most intelligible of great battles. But the chance 
which conferred victory had not the triviality which 
sharpens irony and heightens romance. Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
gets much nearer the essence of the matter in inquiring 
what would have happened if Drouet’s cart had stuck, 
and the King and Marie Antoinette had achieved their 
very nearly accomplished escape, frustrated only by the 
wretched or providential cart which was interposed between 
them and their liberty, or whatever of liberty mankind 
may be supposed to have acquired in consequence of the 
French Revolution. And yet—for the rules of this game 
exist to be broken by those strong enough to break them 
—any prize that is to be awarded in this amicable contest 
of suppositions must go, I think, to Mr. Milton Waldman, 

Mr. Waldman has not the advantage of dealing with 
the thing trivial in itself and momentous only in its conse- 
quences, nor vet the advantage of dealing with mere chance 
instead of deliberate design. But he is the most persuasive 
perhaps of all these writers, and makes one feel that 
Abraham Lincoln would indeed have ranked lower, at 
least for many years, if Booth had not assassinated him. 
That very great statesman, as he reminds us, had capabie 
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and implacable enemies, a policy not easy to defend after 
the crisis through which he had carried his country was 
past, and a very uncertain hold on what was nominally 
his own party but bitterly resented the generosity of his 
settlement with the late ‘“ rebels.’’ Mr. Waldeman, withk- 
out labouring his points, convinces us that Lincoln, allowed 
a few more years of life, would have been greatly lowered 
in prestige, if not 
utterly hounded out 
of public activity. 

With Mr. Belloc we (, 
are bidden to believe f fe 
that, Drouet’s cart 
having stuck, Napoleon 
would have been no 
more than a tiresome 
old artillery officer who 
had never been on 
active service, but who 
was far too ready to 
lecture his betters on 
the conduct of warfare 
and indeed on most 
human activities. It 
is not merely out of 
pity towards Napoleon 
as he actually was, 
that one’s imagination 
boggles at this sug- 
gestion. Sir William 
Harcourt, if I re- 
member rightly, said 
of Gladstone that even 
if born in a field and 
brought up without a 
shirt to his back, he 
would ultimately have 
dominated Parliament ; 
far more certain is it 
that Napoleon, what- 
ever Drouet had done 
with his cart, would 
have risen to 
eminence. 

If this contradicts 
what the present re- 
viewer has said earlier 
in this notice, it is to 


though chance deter- 
mines very often the 
form in which genius 
shall issue visibly to the world, nothing can prevent genius 
of the order of Napoleon’s from making itself felt one way 
or another. Baudelaire said that each of the characters 
of Balzac was a pistol loaded to the muzzle with will-power, 
and however much chance may interfere with the direc- 
tion of such pistols, it remains certain that explosive 
energy will explode. 

Still, chances are not exclusively in the lives of those who 


Mary of Scotland in 1565 (age 23). 
From the original ——— in the G. Pierpont Morgan Collection. 
be remembered that = troduced by spec 
half of the fate 


From“ Mary of Scotland,” by Grant R. Francis (John Murray). 


profit or lose by them, as Mr. Squire, kindly but sardonic, 
indicates to us. Chance may operate after a great man’s 
death and affect not what he did but what posterity 
supposes him to have done. 

In Mr. Squire’s fancy, Bacon is proved to have written 
the plays of the man Shakespeare, and Stratford-on-Avon 
is temporally ruined. But then, in a masterly parody of 
the most probable 
of all protests, it is 
shown how Mr. 
Chesterton would have 
elevated Shakespeare 
to the position of the 
author of Bacon’s prose 
works, and enabled 
Stratford to recover 
its commercial pros- 


rity. 

I do not know why 
Mr. Squire, dealing 
with the “ifs” of 
literary history, did 
not essay an inquiry 
into what would have 
happened if Shake- 
speare had not met the 
Dark Lady of his 
sonnets. ‘‘ Dramatists 
Prefer Blondes ’’ would 
have been no bad title, 
and there might have 
been some indications 
that the Dark Lady 
thought Shakespeare 
too play-making. But 
who, once this kind 
of hare is started, can 
pretend to guide or 
limit the operations 
of the harriers? Mr. 
Chesterton, in the most 
richly romantic of all 
these chapters,’ 
wonders what would 
have happened if Don 
John of Austria had 
married Mary Queen 
of Scots, and thinks 
“it was too natural to 
happen.” 

And there we touch 
the only trouble of this 
excellent game of supposition. For it is of the nature 
of a game that it should be governed by strict con- 
ventions ; and once supposing about historical events, « 
who can play Canute to our speculations ? 

If . . . I had not caught a cold this review would have 
been written earlier; and if I had caught a much worse 
cold it would not have been written at all. But we will 
not discuss such great losses to mankind. 


ermission of Dr. G. C. 


Williamson, acting 
lerpont Morgan. 


ROADSIDE MEETINGS. 
(John Lane.) 

If ever,anyone compiles a chronicle of the early struggles 
of authors who have “‘ made good” under heavy handi- 
caps, the first few chapters of this autobiography should 
furnish rich material. Your land of liberty is just as 
hard a foster-mother as any of the older countries when 
it comes to handling a new phenomenon, and Mr. Garland’s 
experiences when he left the family farm in the Middle 
West, to try his luck in Boston, were not much better 
than Lincoln’s were when he left rail-splitting for the 
study of the law. No wonder he voices his gratitude to 
Howells for the encouragement he received in literary 
toil and his favourite crusade. 

This was the establishment of a national literature 
mapped out into regions, with a strong dash of “‘ veritism,”’ 


By Hamlin Garland. tI2s. 6d. 


or the renunciation of conventions and traditional frills. 
It constitutes the essence of the book, and assigns it a 
definite place in the western scale of literary evolution. 
Garland is no iconoclast, however; and out of his per- 
fectly sincere admiration for the best of our writers there 
came to him a number of valuable and interesting friend- 
ships. He has a real turn for personality and portraiture, 
and the accounts he gives of Shaw and Barrie and Kipling 
and Hardy are distinct additions to our knowledge of their 
intimacies and ideas. There is humour, too, in his quan- 
daries on arrival about the right kind of garb to wear, 
and the contrast helps to colour the chapters he gives 
about famous compatriots like Whitman and Joaquin 
Miller. Few books of our time have taken a fuller and 
fairer grip of the relations between the New World and 
the Old. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CONTINENT By 


An Educationist and a Naturalist in Africa 


Africa View.” 
Windus.) 
“Carl Akeley’s Africa.” 
18s. (Gollancz.) 


By Julian Huxley. 15s. (Chatto& 


By Mary L. Jobe Akeley. 


The Colonial Office Advisory Committee on Native 
Education are to be congratulated on their courage and 
wisdom in selecting Mr. Julian Huxley to go out to East 
Africa to advise upon certain 
aspects of native education. 
Few travellers can ever have 
crammed quite so much as Mr. 
Huxley did into those four 
months—‘‘ whole cargoes of 
vital experience ’’ is his phrase 
for it. 

“Whole cargoes” is right, 
for on his way round the 
schools Mr. Huxley finds time 
to loiter and watch the singular 
behaviour of the fiddler-crab 
who brandishes one huge 
hypertrophied coloured 
claw to attract the 
passing female, or the mud- 
hopper fish who hops on the 
surface of the water like a 
seaplane. 

Mr. Huxley is at no pains 
to be polite. His aim is 
accuracy. Fury will be aroused 
in the breast of the ‘‘ Man on 
the Spot’”’ who is delightfully 
put in his place, and in the 
minds of those good-looking 
young Englishmen who are 
accused of being altogether 
too nice, “too innocently 
but none the less insolently 
Narcissistic.”’ 

Naturally his concern is in 
the main with education, the 
most important thing in 
Africa, and we begin with a 
Government boarding school 
of some two hundred boys 
at Moshi, divided into five 
“tribes”? who live in true 
African simplicity, tidying their own huts and washing 
their own clothes. Their capacity to understand and 
enjoy is made evident by the publication of essays written 
by them after witnessing three films shown them by Mr. 
Huxley. There is much of the English public school spirit 
in their work. 

The sight of Kilimanjaro rouses Mr. Huxley to a novel 
kind of panegyric. 

‘““ How lucky we are to live in a period of the earth’s 
history when its scenery is interesting. The facts of 
geology show that through perhaps three-quarters of geo- 
logical time the lands have lain at a low level, planed down 
by the forces of denudation into dull undulations with slow 
meandering streams. Only at long intervals has come 
rejuvenation. .. . The countenance of our planet, which 
over vast ages had been expressionless, almost featureless, 
is suddenly young again, mobile, exciting. Earth has 
had her face lifted. 

* We live just after one of these rejuvenating revolutions 
. .. to this we owe our rift valleys, our cafions, our 
mighty volcanoes—all new, not yet worn down to stumps 
and cores. Our descendants a million generations hence 
will be much to be pitied. I wonder if they will cherish 
traditions of our Golden Age, of the pristine beauty when 
man’s world was young ?”’ 


The Lion Tree in Sultan 
Saidi's palace. 
On it are hung the skulls of lions killed in the neighbourhood. 


From“ Africa View,” by Julian Huxley (Chatto & Windus). 


S. P. B. Mais 


That ought to fill the African with a due sense of thank- 
fulness, even if he finds lions in his kitchen, hook-worms in 
his intestines, and a death-dealing insect, the tsetse fly, in 
command almost of the whole of his continent. 

Mr. Huxley is an admirable companion, for he does not 
stay too long on heights that might be called metaphysical. 
He condescends to be familiar even with an aged monitor 
lizard some four feet long, which 
he captures, and reduces to 
immobility by the simple pro- 
cess of turning it over on its 
back. It was only afterwards 
that he discovered that the 
reptile was a god who vouch- 
safed good crops to the devout. 
How ignominious for a god to 
be subject to catalepsy. 

From the monitor lizard we 
are taken to Tanganyika. This 
inspires a eulogistic chapter on 
indirect rule in _ operation, 
taking for its text the line 
that ‘it is better for a man 
to go wrong in freedom than 
to go right in chains,’’ which 
is the basis of Mr. Huxley's 
creed. We then visit the 
Jeanes School in Nairobi— 
where native teachers are 
trained—“ one of the most in- 
teresting and hopeful things I 
saw in Africa . . . so enlight- 
ened, so unhampered by 
tradition, so practical.’’ 

There is an admirable chapter 
on the ease of being misunder- 
stood, showing how linguistic 
confusion among the Kikuyu 
has caused considerable havoc 
with regard to religious ob- 
servance, and very strong praise 
for the King’s School at Budo 
for its freedom and spirit of 
give and take. In a general 
survey of African education Mr. 
Huxley suggests that biology 
and geography are likely to make 
the best central core for the academic side of native 
education. Hedeplores the total absence of books adapted 
to local conditions, and the presence of books which can mean 
nothing to them, and he makes a moving plea to young 
English men and women to join the educational service of 
Africa in order to confer on the continent some conception 
of that fuller life to which it not only has a right, but is 
eager to understand. Of the missions, only medical mis- 
sions earn Mr. Huxley’s unqualified admiration. 

He certainly appreciates the singing of Bach in the 
cathedral of Kampala, but he laments the cleavage between 
Protestant and Catholic, and condemns the missionary 
spirit that puts conversion far above education, and con- 
centrates on religious teaching. ‘“‘It is beyond dispute 
that outworn theological prejudice has retarded, and is 
still retarding, the enlightenment of Africa.”” Islam, in 
Mr. Huxley’s view, is calculated to secure greater immediate 
progress, but Christianity tempered with the combination 
of science and humanism which is the new spirit of the age 
is likely to be better for Africa in the long run. 

Africa is the one continent which is not yet set in its 
ways, the one major region still free to achieve a new 
civilisation without destroying the old. Mr. Huxley 
regards England as the country which has the greatest 
opportunity of helping Africa towards such a future. 
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It is impossible to do justice to Mr. Huxley the biologist 
going into raptures over the sunbirds, the pink flamingoes, 
or the amazing abundance of pure scarlet flowers. He is 
immensely pleased with the attempts to preserve wild life 
instead of destroying it as evinced in the National Park of 
the Belgian Congo, and praises particularly Mr. Carl Akeley 
the American naturalist for his efforts to create a gorilla 
sanctuary there, and to make a national park. 

It is therefore pleasant to find that Mr. Akeley’s widow 
has just published a full account of his fifth and last trip 
in 1926, the purpose of which was to collect specimens for 
the African Hall of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, and to study the gorilla in his natural 
environment. Unfortunately he died while he was out 
there, and “‘ Carl Akeley’s Africa ’’ is his widow’s monument 
to his memory. 

The photographs are absolutely first rate, showing 
giraffes, lions, buffalo, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus at 


very close range. Mrs. Akeley is no less at the mercy of 
scarlet flowers and pink flamingoes than Mr. Huxley, but 
her English is of a very different stamp. It is really 
difficult to reconcile oneself to a writer who writes, instead 
of Chaucer, ‘“‘ Old Geoffrey.” 

Once however we overcome our antipathy against this 
kind of writing there is much of very real interest, for Mrs. 
Akeley observes vividly and is obviously a woman of very 
unusual courage. 

Somewhat naturally we turn first to her masterly 
analysis of the gorilla and the pygmy. I could have 
wished these chapters twice as long, and would have 
sacrificed without a pang all the rest of the book for 
their sakes. 

It is indeed a fine achievement of Mr. Akeley to have 
secured for all time a home where the gorilla and the pygmy 
may remain free from man’s molestation, and not even run 
the risk of being educated on English lines. 


FROM WEST TO EAST 


“A Journey to China.” 
(Constable.) 

“ Dragons and a Beil.” 
(Faber & Faber.) 

Chips of China.” By Mrs. W. T. Southorn. 
Walsh, Shanghai ; Hodder & Stoughton.) 


By Arnold J. Toynbee. 15s. 
By Cicely Farmer. 7s. 6d. 
(Kelly & 


One does not go far in Professor Toynbee’s description of 
his journey to Japan and back without finding all the 
qualifications of a writer of travel: a keen and humorous 
eye, a vivid pen and a bold spirit. Bidden to an inter- 
national conference at Kyoto, he motored half the way to 
India, flitted swiftly and observantly over the Far East 
and laboured painfully home by the Trans-Siberian railway. 
Anyone who thinks that the real hardihood of the pioneer 
is not needed in motoring to Turkey should read the 
horrific story of the transit of the Shipka Pass and of the 
Danube at Rustchuk. (In the honour of these achievements 
Mrs. Toynbee, who accompanied her husband as far as 
Constantinople, shared to the full.) The Trans-Siberian 
story is a masterpiece of misery relieved by saving humour. 
The quarrel with China had closed the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and the travellers had to crawl round from Vladi- 
vostok by the Amur line, with winter in full force, no 
restaurant car, the scantiest food, and Bolshevik officials 
only delighting to thwart and humiliate the bourgeois. 
Normally the Trans-Siberian is better than this, though 
most travellers look on it as an adventure, not perhaps 
altogether without cause. Professor Toynbee puts it all 
down to the Moloch of “‘ institutional religion ’’ to which 
the Bolshevists, who fondly believe that they have destroyed 
all religion, have immolated the Russian people. But his 
forbearance from condemning does not prevent his record 
of facts from being as heavy an indictment of Bolshevism 
as one has read. Long intimacy with the Turks and close 
study of China’s recent history combine to make Professor 
Toynbee’s chapters on these two countries exceptionally 
useful, and his picture of Angora, where the Turks seem 
to have defied every natural circumstance which should 
bid them build elsewhere in order to prove that they can 
conquer no less than Nordic man, is fascinating. What 
Kemal Pasha’s regime has done for Turkey is summed up 
in this sentence: ‘‘ He (the Turk) is at last at home in his 
own country. Formerly almost everybody managed to 
be comfortable in Turkey except the Turks themselves.” 
Comparison with China is inevitable. ‘‘ The fundamental 
desiderata are the same in both,” and Turkey is a sort of 
continual beacon to the Nationalists. But there is a 
world of wisdom in Professor Toynbee’s warning to the 
latter that : : 

“The political situations in Turkey and China . . . differ 
in this, that the difficulty of’attaining all the above-mentioned 


desiderata increases not in arithmetical but in geometrical 
ratio with every increase in population and area.” 


That is just what the Kuomintang will not see. The 


By O. M. Green 


vastness of China and its racial disparities are at the root 
of all their troubles—not with the Powers, with whom 
andeed they have none—but with their own people and 
even with themselves. Professor Toynbee cautiously 
avoids touching ‘‘ the problem of Shanghai,’’ but he ought 
to have seen enough of it to know that Shanghai is not 
particularly afraid of surrounding civil war: her real fear 
is of being flung, as the British Concession at Hankow was 
flung, defenceless into the maw of the native tax-collector. 
The only other criticism of this delightful book is that 
some chapters might have been edited to avoid repetitions 
due to their being written anywhere along.the road and 
posted for publication in different foreign magazines. 
But this method of production has given the whole book 
such freshness that the fault is easily forgiven. There are 
many exquisite pages of description and imagination, the 
night ride through the desert to Bagdad for instance, and 
the uncanny suggestiveness of the Haunted Temple. 

Miss Cicely Farmer is certainly one who knows how to 
make old things new. It is really astonishing how much 
she has got out of a return ticket on board an ordinary 
liner to Hong-Kong and back witha “ stop-over,” as Ameri- 
cans say, at Singapore and Rangoon. The breezy style 
and trenchant descriptions will make her book attractive 
even to those who know every inch of the way. Without 
pretending to dig into social problems, her mere statement 
of certain phases of Far Eastern life is valuable. The 
warning contained in the story of Mrs. Ram Sami is un- 
happily still most necessary and the tragedy of Ah Hing 
and Tse Shou is horridly true to life. Miss Farmer has 
caught the atmosphere, both foreign and native, of the 
places she visited with great effect—the jewelled beauty of 
Hong-Kong, the fierce all-subduing heat of Singapore, the 
heavy languor of Rangoon. More remarkable still is her 
differentiation between the Chinese of the Straits Settle- 
ments and Hong-Kong—for different they are as can be, 
though of the same stock and outward appearance. But 
the latter are still too near their own officials. Which 
reflection gives us another of the problems which Miss 
Farmer so deftly drops into her lively book. 

When the Emperor Tao Huang signed away Hong-Kong 
to Great Britain he laughed sardonically. But the barren 
fever-stricken rock of 1840 has become, in British hands, 
one of the world’s loveliest spots and the centre of vast 
trade and industry. Some of this wonder Mrs. Southorn 
has cleverly transferred to her pages—the rich verdure, 
the lavish flowers, the sparkling harbour, the enchanted 
nights. And then the reverse side, the Chinese women 
supplied by contractors of their own race for the heaviest 
manual labour; and the terror of the typhoon, when, 
having secured every bolt and bar, you sit and wait for the 
storm to pass, crushed by its violence, able only to pray 
that nothing will give. Of the Chinese Mrs. Southorn 
writes with affection and sympathy. 
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THE GRAND DUCHESS REMEMBERS 


“* Things I-Remember.”’ By the Grand Duchess Marie 
of Russia. Translated from the French and Russian 
under the editorial supervision of Russell Lord. 21s. net. 
(Cassell.) 


A very human and interesting book, at the end of which 
its author, while sincerely lamenting the terrible and tragic 
deaths of so many of her once exalted relatives, expresses 
herself as tranquilly content with the welcome liberty of 
her present life and circumstances. 

Those of a Grand Duchess were always irksome to her 
and to her beloved brother Dimitri, even during childhood ; 
a childhood beset on every side by restraints and repres- 
sions, and lived surrounded and surrounded only by a 
set of people whose own lives and outlook were entirely 
apart from those of ordinary folk. 

The two children were at times allowed to associate with 
others of the higher nobility; but what manner of play 
they could have indulged in is difficult to imagine under 
restrictions of the forbidden use of christian names (still 
less nicknames, one must suppose !), or any disrespectful 
intimacy. 

The Grand Duchess herself appears to have been some- 
what of an enfant terrible to her august and dignified 
relatives; in the presence of whom she occasionally in- 
dulged in attempts at practical joking. And she says 
of herself and her brother that ‘“‘ we were part of a new 
generation which carried within itself the germs of 
revolt.” 

It appears to her now that they must have sensed an 
inevitable and imminent passing of the old order. That, 
as she also says, they felt conscious of the shadow of coming 
disaster is not surprising, in view of the tragic deaths of 
so many of their family and their own sad experience, while 
still children, of the assassination of their uncle, the Grand 
Duke Serge, under whose tutelage they were, and who 
seems to have been the person who had the most under- 
standing sympathy with them. 

Somewhat disappointingly, little fresh light is thrown 
on the vexed question of the mentality of the unfortunate 


Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. 


Tsar, Nicholas II. How far was due to that mentality 
that he appeared to take little interest in anything save 
his own deep sorrow for the ill-health of his beloved son, 
may never now be made clear, but must remain a problem 
deeply tinged with pathos. His kindly and courteous 
manner has always been contrasted with the ill-success 
of the Tsarina’s evidently sincere efforts to win the liking 
and sympathy ofall those with whom she came in contact. 

Then came Rasputin and the War, with all their disas- 
trous and tragic consequences for Russia and the Imperial 
family. Fate turned the page abruptly and relentlessly, 
and the Romanoff dynasty, with all its blood-stained history, 
now belongs to a past more remote and complete than that 
of any other of modern times. 

GorpDon Ross. 


CRIME—DETECTION, AND OTHERWISE 


““ Murder By Persons Unknown.” By H. L. Adam. 


12s. 6d. (Collins.) 
“ Detective Days.’ By Frederick Porter Wensley. 
12s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Some Persons Unknown.” 


By Henry T. F. Rhodes. 
6s. (John Murray.) 


Murder is such a sordid subject that very often books. 
written about it are themselves sordid, appealing only to. 
those whose subnormality manifests itself in visits to such 
places as ‘‘chambers of horror” or the “‘scene of the 
crime.”” Such books it is impossible to be too severe in 
condemning. Some recent murders however have stimu- 
lated interest of a different kind—one which inquires 
into “‘ whys” and wherefores ’’—and these three books, 
written by expert criminologists, have consequently an 
additional interest. 

““Murder By Persons Unknown ”’ is by an author who. 
has written several works on crime and criminals, and the 
opinions and views of the book can be said to be those 
of the normally intelligent man. As its title indicates, 
the book deals with a series of unsolved murder cases 
representing many of the most baffling problems in the 
history of crime. Mr. Adam has written the stories in 
narrative form, and appended to each what he believes to. 
be the solution of the mystery, which in many cases is 
diametrically opposed to that of the police. Fortunately the 
blunders of the police seem to have been minimised as years 
have gone on, and Mr. Adam is quick to point out that it 
is often due to the fantastic imagination of witnesses that 
the police have been so badly led astray in their deduc- 
tions. Witnesses however are not always to blame, and 
stupidity of the detectives in charge of investigations 
seems to have been a cause of the escape of many 
murderers. 

It is as well to have an antidote in the form of ‘‘ Detective 
Days,”’ whose author is an ex-Chief Constable of Scotland 
Yard, and has written here the record of forty-two years’ 
experience in solving mysteries. If Mr. Wensley’s book 
is not quite as successful as Mr. Adam’s, it is because attack 
is usually easier than defence. But to Mr. Wensley’s 
remark, “‘ After more than forty years I still do not know 
what the public expects from a detective,’’ we might reply 
gently that the public is quite content for him to detect. 

Mr. Rhodes’s book gives us the scientific point of view, 
and ‘‘ Some Persons Unknown ”’ describes how the scientist 
working behind the scenes helps the police to an extent 
never imagined by the uninitiated. The book reveals the 
mysteries of micro-analysis and strange poisons, and how 
criminals are traced by examining the wax in their ears 
and dust in their clothes. Whether or not the reader is 
entirely convinced by Mr. Rhodes’s arguments, it will be 
well to bear in mind a remark of Mr. Adam: “Is it not 
time that some legislation was introduced for the purpose 
of restricting and curtailing this expert evidence?” 
Science has greatly helped to bring criminals to justice, 
but there is a tendency to rely on it too much and to 
venerate too greatly its conclusions. 

F. L. T. 
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MORE NEWS OF RUSSIA 


“My Russian Memoirs.” By Bernard Pares. 25s. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Russia is an odd country. It is not long since the 
Bolsheviks were proposing to hang a man for conspiring 
with another man who was dead at the time when the 
conspiracy was supposed to have taken place. And now 
Sir Bernard Pares, recreating the life of the Russia that 
has gone, shows that in temper at least it was not unlike 
its successors. It was not so ferocious of course. The 
revolutionary governments seem to have modelled them- 
selves on the Queen in “ Alice in Wonderland.” But it 
was just as inconsequential. When Stolypin was Prime 
Minister, Sir Bernard Pares went to ask him about his 
views on a number of questions of the moment. He was 
given the views, had a friendly talk with Stolypin, and 
they parted. Then, having missed his lunch, he went 
into a restaurant, and there was hailed by acquaintances 
who asked for his views—on whether Stolypin should be 
assassinated ! 

That was the lighter side of Russia, of which we learn 
much from Sir Bernard’s reminiscences of pre-war years. 
When the War came the amiable qualities which had made 
Russians such good company showed less favourably. 
Most of them went off to fight in the best of spirits, and 
were soon rewarded by wholesale Czech and Serb desertions 
from the enemy. But the Jews who had been persecuted 
deserted from the Russian side. In St. Petersburg the 
Government left spies free to make use of the Intelligence 
services as a means of communication with the enemy, 
and took no particular pains to see that the troops at the 
front were supplied with munitions. And if any Minister 
was found out—as some were—there was always Rasputin 
at hand to put another of the same kidney in his place. 

Most of Sir Bernard’s friends in old Russia were men who 
had worked to create a constitutional democracy out of the 
shadow of a Parliament which the Tsar had given them in. 
the Duma. He believes that but for the stress of a modern 
war they might have succeeded. But there are too many 
“‘ifs’’ to this ‘‘ but.”” ‘‘ If Nicholas had been like Alexander 
III, if he had loved and married some other foreign 


princess—if she had not been entirely deluded as to the 


true character of Rasputin ...’’ They conflict with the 
significant opinion of the Liberal who during the Russo- 
Japanese War replied to Sir Bernard’s expression of his 
belief that the Japanese would not get into the Kremlin 
by saying: ‘‘ No, but the Russians will.’”” They neglect, 
too, the fact that there had been a revolution in 1905, after 
which some of the peasants, as Sir Bernard himself relates, 
“illuminated ”’ the houses of landowners. 

It seems probable that the Revolution had to be. 
Whether it had to take the particular course it took after 
March, 1917, is another matter. Sir Bernard, agreeing in 
this with such Russian critics as Baron Meyendorff, thinks 
that the first Revolution might have given Russia all that 
was needed, and that the Bolshevik overthrow of the 
Provisional Government was only another of the series of 
jacqueries which began in Russia with the rebellion of 
Stenka Razin. It is a nice point, about which historians 
may for ever dispute, since history has already put it 
beyond the possibility of practical decision. But it may 
well interest Sir Bernard’s readers less than his account of 
his own, life. He was one of the earliest workers for an 
Anglo-Russian understanding, and in 1909 arranged the 
visit of members of the Duma to England. During the 
War he served as a stretcher-bearer in the Russian Army, 
and after the Revolution as a leader of the League of 
Personal Example which strove to infuse a new spirit into 
a demoralised country. Finally he crowned an adven- 
turous career with an expedition through Siberia in civil 
war to the mouth of the River Obi, and came home to 
England to teach Englishmen something of the spirit of the 
Russia he has loved so well. Whether or no his conclu- 
sions are accepted, he has made out of the experiences on 
which they are based an unforgettable picture of a country 
too little known. WILFRID Hope. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


Harrow Lectures on Education.” 
Coade. 10s. 6d. 


Edited by T. F. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


This Harrow scheme of holding conferences for junior 
public school masters where older masters of unusual 
experience and ability may guide their younger colleagues 
in papers and discuss with them their difficulties, strikes me 
as wholly admirable. What is less admirable is the 
editor’s strange idea that the problems of to-day are 
different from those of any time before the War. 

Listen to this: ‘‘ Intimacy (between master and boy) 
was achieved by an unbending of authority, a slightly 
abnormal and precarious state of affairs upon which the 
boy would not dream of presuming. Nowadays the 
relationship is more nearly akin to that which exists 
between an older and younger brother and the pedestal for 
all useful purposes is gone.” 

I can assure Mr. Coade that the pedestal was never there 
so far as younger masters and their forms were concerned. 

Again: ‘‘ Very few schoolmasters, old or young, were 
seriously hampered by any sense of intellectual inadequacy 
in the pursuance of their career.” I am delighted by the 
implication that they now are, but so far as the young 
masters of my time were concerned they were all very 
conscious of intellectual and every other sort of inadequacy 
and lamented that they were expected to practise without 
any knowledge of the theory of education. 

But read on: “The situation is now completely 
altered. Boys are different in their reaction to life gener- 
ally and to authority in particular ... most of them 
challenge orthodoxy automatically, some of them to the 
extent of attacking venerable institutions like chapel 
services, compulsory cricket, the O.T.C.”’ 

What a strange world Mr. Coade thinks that the school- 
masters of 1909-1914 lived in. Does he really believe that 
boys in those days did not grouse about chapel, cricket 
and corps? They have been the three C’s of contention for 
years before Mr. Coade or I began to teach. It is excellent 
that boys should grouse, so long as they can do so to someone 


By S. P. B. Mais 


who can explain the uses of divine service, almost divine 
games, and rifle drill. 

I am sorry to begin my review in this way, but Mr. 
Coade’s introduction is so ill-balanced and misleading that 
it may easily put the serious educationist off the book itself 
which contains some of the papers delivered at the first of 
these conferences, over a year ago. 

The schoolmasters do not contribute as much useful 
thought as I hoped to find. There is too much repetition 
of “‘ enthusiasm like religion must be caught, not taught.” 
The head master of Harrow contents himself with abusing 
the Press (which of course deserves it) and our proneness 
to overvalue games. He has nothing new to say. 

The doctors on the other hand have. Dr. Crichton- 
Miller is almost outrageously direct. 

‘* There are Peter Pans,’’ he says, ‘‘ on the staffs of most 
schools. There are the childish as well as the childlike. 
There are the ingenuous and the unsophisticated. There 
are schoolmasters of such purity that they are completely 
disqualified from dealing with the subject which they call 
‘impurity.’ . . . When the sexually immature try to lead 
the immature, it is very like the blind leading the blind.” 
That is finely said and badly needed saying. 

Doctor Douglas White provides corroborative evidence 
to the effect that “scolding and threats are perfectly 
useless.” Doctor Murray Levick is forcible about the 
inadequate diet of schools, the foolishly arranged time- 
tables, and the stupid conventions that still obtain about 


dress. Compared with these three doctors the school- 


masters seem not to have anything much to say. Mr. 
D. C. Somervell puts in a useful plea for ‘‘ newspaper ”’ 
history, Sir Cyril Ashford recommends the mathematicians 
to keep in touch with the physicists, and Canon Raven is 
illuminating about the value of the Old Testament, which 
he says is to be used “‘ as much for warning as for example 
. . . make it perfectly clear that these ancient books are 
pre-Christian and largely un-Christian.” 

I hope these essays will help to disperse the vagueness of 
vision and uncertainty of aim of which Mr. Coade complains. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS 


“* French Novelists from the Revolution to Proust.’ B 
F.C. Green. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) J 


This book will please two classes of readers; those 
who know a good deal of the French novel and those who 
know very little of it. The former will read it to see what 
Professor Green has to say about their likes and dislikes ; 
whereas the latter will gain a broad view of the whole of 
an important period of French literature. The author 
begins with a chapter on the Revolution and explains how 
the French were too busy with politics to give any time to 
literature and borrowed their novels from England. Then 
he gets on to Madame de Staél, analysing “‘ Delphine ” and 
“Corinne,” now only read by students for examinations. 
Another chapter is devoted to Chateaubriand and Ben- 
jamin Constant; which is followed by the beginning of 
the Romantics—Nodier, de Vigny, Mérimée, Hugo and 
Stendhal, the first of the Realists. George Sand follows, 
and then the author’s favourite, the mighty Balzac. 

The extravagancesYof romanticism led to its downfall 
and to the rise of Flaubert. In his wake came the de 
Goncourts, Zola, Daudet and the greatest of short story 
writers, de Maupassant. Professor Green regards much 
of Zola as “ balderdash.”” As he comes to the contempo- 
rary writers he feels he cannot place them with such con- 
fidence. He does not rank Anatole France or Maurice 
Barrés as highly as Marcel Proust who, he thinks, may 
well have given a new form to the novel which may pre- 
serve it for another century. Though dealing adequately 
with the great names, Professor Green does not omit the 
lesser men, even those whose vogue has completely dis- 
appeared, such as d’Arlincourt, Champfleury and Eugéne 
Sue. De V. PayEN Payne. 


ARGENTINA 
“A History of the Argentine Republic.” By F. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Reader in Spanish in the University of 
Cambridge. With an Introduction by Harold Temperley, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 15s. net. (Cambridge Press.) 

Within very recent years the great majority of English 
people knew and cared little about Argentina, except as 
the place where the meat comes from. That it is a very 
large (it extends over thirty-five degrees of latitude, and the 
whole of the British Isles could be comfortably placed 
within its one Province of Buenos Aires, leaving space to 
spare) and a very wealthy country with illimitable natural 
resources, the exploitation of some of which has hardly 
been begun, and an extremely good customer for our 
export trade has only been at all fully realised even by 
those of us whose interests would seem to be most 
concerned. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick may therefore be thanked for having 
not only compiled this history from the most reliable 
sources, but also for having shown Argentina to us as the 
Argentines themselves see it. Argentina does not indulge 
in biennial revolutions, nor successively absconding presi- 
dents with the national cash-box in their portmanteaux, 
as some writers of fiction picture the political events of 
all South American republics. 

The finance and commerce of the Argentine Republic 
have long been on exceptionally sound bases; and the 
recent peaceful deposition of a president was effected only 
in consequence of his persistence in a policy which was 
judged by the best informed and most responsible people 
in the country to have been contrary to the best com- 
mercial and financial interests of the nation. 

Gorpon Ross. 
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TWO AMERICANS 


“ The Life of J. Pierpont Morgan.” By John Kennedy 
Winkler. 15s. (Knopf.) 


“‘ Al Capone.” By F. D. Pasley. 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Faber.) 


It would be an injustice to a people as varied as they 
are charming to say that Al Capone and the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan were typical Americans. Yet both are undoubt- 
edly types. And both, as they are here set forth against 
their respective heredity and environment, give some 
interesting glimpses of worlds known only from news- 
paper reports which, like many newspaper reports, are 
not implicitly believec. 

Close-ups might be a better description than glimpses. 
Mr. Winkler and Mr. Pasley are alike amateurs of the 
cinematic style, beginning their stories in the middle, 
switching back and forth from beginning to end, and 
ending in what-is-meant-to-be-tense emotion. Both are 
masters of the clever-popular style: Mr. Winkler abounds 
in such “‘ wisecracks ’”’ as remorganising the railroads,” 
while Mr. Pasley never uses simple statement when some- 
thing more complicated will do. And both in consequence 
tell us rather less in greater space than Mr. Carl Hovey 
and Mr. Edward Sullivan, the previous biographers of 
their respective subjects. But for the particular public 
to which they no doubt address themselves their highly- 
coloured works will be as instructive as they well could be. 

Reading the life of Morgan one is reminded of those films 
in which the villainous head of the firm, banging his fist 
on a convenient desk, shouts that ‘“‘We must smash 
Grabems.’’ Morgan of course was not the smasher (to 
Mr. Winkler). He was the Angel of Peace, reconciling the 
interests of competing railways, bringing a new morality 
into business, and “‘ saving’ two countries, one his own, 
at 6 per cent. But in the conferences on board the steam 
yacht Corsair, Mr. Winkler, to judge by his breathless 
style, sees something of the drama of the films. If we do 
not see it too, the fault is less in him than in our country 
and ourselves. Business in England is usually profitable, 
sometimes interesting, not generally exciting. In the 
United States it is a kind of war, fought out in the open by 
rival gangs of roughs in the case of the Albany and Susque- 
hanna Railway, disputed in the Supreme Court when 
Theodore Roosevelt showed that there was at least’ one 
politician who was not afraid of money. 

Morgan’s immediate thought when Roosevelt decided 
to prosecute was to try and “‘ fix’’ him. And so to Chicago, 
where Dion O’Bannion remarked that gangsters were “‘ big 
business without high hats,”’ is a not unnatural transition. 
Only there the Mafia determined the method while Ameri- 
can prohibition provided the money. There are more 
criminal cities than Chicago—or so, at least, they say in 
Los Angeles, which does not readily let any record slip from 
its grasp—but there are none where crime is more spec- 
tacular or more widely advertised. The casual visitor sees 
a city better than most, with wide, clean streets, fine 
buildings along the water-front, luxurious department 
stores, excellent artistic and ethnographical museums, and 
a stretch of parks which no other place in the world can 
rival. Chicagoans differ from other American citizens only 
by, their much greater confidence in their city’s destiny. 
Their leading newspaper, for example, is the Chicago 
Tribune, known for short as W. G. N., which, as they will 
explain without affectation of a modesty which would be 
incongruous, stands for World’s Greatest Newspaper. 

And behind this fagade stand gangdom and its tem- 
porary ruler, ‘‘ Scarface’? Al Capone. We have heard 
echoes of his exploits here: the St. Valentine’s Day Mas- 
sacre, putting Tong warfare and Burman dacoities in the 
shade, was in civilised society an event too improbable to 
be ignored. Now Mr. Pasley enlarges those echoes with a 
torrent of word and incident. His method is not inappro- 
priate to his subject, for in the history of gang warfare 
are incidents which match the wildest of crime films. 


W. H. HINDLeE. 


** Really is the best ”’ 


says the OBSERVER of the newest omnibus volume, 
which, besides appealing to the general reader, must 
find a place in every home where there ave children. 


Folk Tales 
of All Nations 


Edited by F. H. LEE. 968 pages. 

340 Tales from 64 Peoples. 8/6 net 
““One of those rare, magic volumes which hold 
between their covers enough entertainment for a 
lifetime. A peerless and priceless collection.” 

ROGER Pippett (Daily Herald) 
Prospectus on application 


And Another Omnibus 
Great 
English Short Stories 


Edited by LEWIS MELVILLE and 
R. HARGREAVES. 


82 Stories. 82 Authors. 1,068 Pages. 
8/6 net 
This pageant of English story-telling ranges from 
sixteenth-century Barnabe Riche’s Of Apolonius 
and Silla (from which Shakespeare took the plot 
of Twelfth Night) to modern authors including 
Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy, D. H. Lawrence, 
A. E. Coppard, Lord Dunsany, Aldous Huxley, 
Conrad and Chesterton. 


Ready March 6th. Prospectus on application 


A Scheming Courtesan or —— ? 


The Moon Mistress 


™ JEHANNE D’ORLIAC. Translated by 
. M. Atkinson. Illustrated. 12/6 net 


The i of Diane de Poitiers, for twenty-eight 

years mistress of King Henri II of France and his 

left-handed queen ; vilely attacked by calumniators 

as a harpy who used a boy’s affection as a stepping- 

stone to wealth and power; now revealed in her 
true light. 


Religions 
of the World 


Their Nature and Their History 


By Professor CARL CLEMEN and eleven other 
eminent scholars. Translated from the German by 
Rev. A. K. Dattas, M.A. Illustrated. 15/- net 


In addition to a description of primitive religion, 

the national religions, and what are commonly 

understood under the name of the world religions, 

the work contains a discussion of prehistoric religion, 

which has never before been included in any similar 

book, and of Judaism and Christianity, which are 
also usually omitted. 


Prospectus on application 


The Donne Tercentenary 


John Donne 
and His Poetry 


By F. W. PAYNE, M.A. Poetry and Life Series. 
2/-net. Prospectus of series on application 
* 
Obtainable from all booksellers. Prospectuses from 
39, PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Mention ‘“‘ The Bookman”’ when applying 
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Notes at 


Random 


James Tait Black Memorial Prizes 

The Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
the University of Glasgow has awarded the “‘ James 
Tait Black Memorial Book Prizes” for the year 1930 
as follows : 

Prize for the best 
Biography or Literary 
work of that nature 


THE BOOKMAN CARTOON 


By Powys Evans 


publicity. I know one author, for instance, who under 
one name writes handbooks on finance, under another 
a light-hearted succession of “ thrillers,’ and under a 
third carefully executed psychological novels. Thus he 
ensures —while 
making no secret of 
his identity if chal- 
lenged—that each 


to Major F. Yeats- 
Brown for “ Bengal 
Lancer’; and the 
Prize for the best 
Novel or work of 
that nature to Miss 
E. H. Young for 
“ Miss Mole.” 


What's in a 
Name ? 

Last month Mr. 
George Preedy 
revealed himself. 
He is, as many of us 
had suspected almost 
beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, Miss 
Marjorie Bowen. 
Consequently the 
secret, which was 
surrendered on the 
eve of the production 
of the Preedy play, 
“The Rocklitz,’’ did 
not come with the 
shock of a surprise. 
Surprise indeed would 
have been occasioned 
by any other 
announcement. The 
reasons given for 
the pseudonymous 
authorship were 
adequate. It was an 
attempt on Miss 
Bowen’s part to 
escape from the 
tyranny of a name. 
From the pen of Miss Marjorie Bowen the public 
expected a very definite type of romance, and readers 
were apt to judge each new novel on the relative 
grounds of conformity to type rather than on actual 
merit. As ‘“‘ Mr. George Preedy’’ Miss Bowen could 
make a new start. 


Escaping the Public 

This adoption of two—or even three—names is a 
much more common device than most readers imagine. 
It is done as a rule with no desire for publicity, for it 
is intended as an escape from one of the penalties of 


type of book shall be 
judged by its own 
canons, and that his 
leisure-time detective 
yarns shall not be 
compared to their 
detriment with his 
more serious work. 
The most famous 
case of a dual literary 
identity is I suppose 
that of William 
Sharp and “ Fiona 
Macleod,” for here 
the secret was kept 
until after the 
author’s death, and 
“Fiona Macleod” 
was even allowed a 
separate entry in 
““Who’s Who”’! 


Aldous Huxley— 
Playwright 

I am awaiting Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s new 
play, ‘“‘The World 
of Light,’’ with 
much interest. It is 
difficult, in spite of 
his adaptation of 
Frances Sheridan’s 
‘The Discovery,” to 
think of Mr. Huxley 
as a playwright ; his 
genius it seems to me 
is of quite another 
order. When “ Point 
Counter Point’ was 
dramatised (not by the author) under the title of ‘‘ This 
Way to Paradise,” it was a failure, because in spite 
of its epigrammatic brilliance and dramatic situations, 
it still remained a comment and not a revelation of 
character in action. (Also, in that particular instance, 
it was too much a roman a clef.) It illustrated again 
the fact that the play and the novel are two entirely 
distinct art-forms, and that the adept in one is often 
a failure in the other. Mr. Huxley’s gifts are so, 
definitely those of a novelist and an ironic spectator 
that one is very anxious to see how far he can master 
the mysteries of play-writing. 


** Jesting Pilate.”’ 


Mr. Aldous Huxley considers his next comment. 
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Tributes to Dickens 


The anniversary of Dickens’s birth was celebrated 
as usual last month, and drew two of the best tributes 
which have ever been paid to that writer. One was 
the reminder of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch that “a man 
may dislike Dickens or be honestly unable to read him. 
But that will not help. No one to-day even by that 
renunciation can contract himself out of the kingdom 
of Dickens without being a foreigner also in his neigh- 
bour’s life.” The other was the fact that a band of 


amateur players, composed of working men and women . 


of Southwark, enthralled an audience standing in the 
old George Inn yard by a performance of ‘ Oliver 
Twist ” acted without scenery ona largelorry. Though 
the literary reputation of Dickens was perhaps never 
lower than it is at the moment (it is comparable to that 
of Shakespeare in the late seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries), it is by these things that he still lives. 


Longfellow as False Economist 


Meanwhile in America ‘‘ 4”’ (George Russell) has 
been exercising the gentle art of leg-pulling at the 
expense of the earnest Longfellow enthusiasts. He has 
suggested that the “ Psalm of Life ’’ has been “‘ dinned 
into school children for so long’”’ that it has affected 
the entire nation with a mania to “‘ be up and doing.” 
His remedy is that “‘ Congress ought to call in all copies 
of Longfellow’s poem and extract that terrible line 
(‘Let us then be up and doing’), and it should then 
pass a statute in favour of idleness.’”’ Thus the economic 
stagnation resultant on over-production might be 
rectified. In these days of anthologies of any and every 
sort, we may yet see a slender volume of “ False 
Economy from the Poets”’! Has anybody for instance 
worked out the approximate cost of living at Innisfree 
and its relation to an income derived from poetry, even 
when supplemented by the sale of garden produce ? 


The April “ Bookman ” 


One of the articles in next month’s BoOKMAN is on 
the cost of living in David Copperfield’s day, worked 
out from various references in the novel itself—an 
amusing pastime of a Dickens enthusiast which has pro- 
vided an entertaining article. Other contributions to 
the number—which will be the usual double number 
and will contain extensive reviews of and illustrations 
from the spring books—are a special article by Siegfried 
Trebitsch, the famous Austrian “discoverer”? and 
translator of Bernard Shaw, on his first meeting with the 
dramatist in the days before his genius was acknowledged 
in this country; an estimate of Defoe (whose anni- 
versary is being celebrated in April) as the father of 
English journalism; an introduction to a famous 
Norwegian novelist, insufficiently known in England, 
Mrs. Nini Roll Anker; .“‘ The Kipling Woman,’ by 
Rowland Grey; an article on Ralph Hodgson and 
articles on contemporary literature in various parts of 
the Empire. 

W. 


BOOKS TO BUY IN 
MARCH 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


KOSTIA, THE COSSACK 
By Genera. P. N. KRASSNOFF 


“A tale of life in old Russia, and especially of the Cossack bands, 
in all their extraordinary vitality, fear essness, 
cruelty and effectuality. 


12s. 6d. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


CAN WAR BE AVERTED? 
SIR LEO CHIOZZA MONEY 


A masterly survey of the world as it is and as it will be, 
together with the famous economist’s reasoned judgments. 
Maps. 10s. 6d. net 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 

15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 . 


DERMOTTS RAMPANT 
By STEPHEN McKENNA 


Author of “Sonia,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


HAWTHORNE 
By NEWTON ARVIN 


A scholarly and dignified biography of one of the most 
individual figures of American literature. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
NOEL DOUGLAS 


ROMAN HOLIDAY 
A Novel by UPTON SINCLAIR, author of Oil, 
Boston, Mountain City, etc. 7s. 6d. 
Luke Faber had a family tree. He had a mistress. He manufactured 


racing automobiles. He had a fiancée. He belonged to the Legion. 
He hated radicals. Hemet Marcia Penny. She upset many of his ideas. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


The Standard for 55 Years. 
LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY & MYTHOLOGY 
By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 2,560 pages. 
New end revised edition, 60s. | With thumb index, 65s. 


This is a new and completely revised edition cf a book which has been 
the standard for fifty-five years. It is now completely up-to-date. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Joun St., Avetput, Lonpon, W.C.2 


EASTWARD TO PERSIA 


By SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH 
Author of “ Westward to Mecca,” “Afghanistan of, the 
Afghans,” etc. With a Foreword by H.H. THE Aca Kuan. 
“One can hardly praise too highly this most 
“This admirable popular history.”"—News-Chronicle 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
Wricut & Brown, 12-14, Rep Lion Court, Freer Sr., E.C4 
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Awaited 
Appearances 


Notes on Some Books 
to be Published 


in March 
ss Anne Portrait by Mr. Padraic 
Montcath Studio. Lafayette, Dublin. 


author of “Vision” (Cecil Palmer). 


A Sussex Novel 


Eleanor Farjeon is known as a poet and author of many 
charming children’s books. Outstanding among the latter 
is the exquisite fantasy, ‘‘ Martin Pippin in the Apple 
Orchard.’”’ She began to develop the theme of her first 
novel while she was writing ‘‘ Martin Pippin” in a Sussex 
village, not far from another Sussex novelist, Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney. During the months she has been there, she 
made many friends among the women-folk on the farms, 
and her understanding of them is revealed in the characters 
and descriptions of the country-side in ‘‘ Ladybrook”’ 
(Collins) . 


The “ Youth Prize ’’ Award 


Martin Hopkinson are publishing ‘‘ Joseph and Peter,” 
the novel by Anton Gabele which won the 10,000 mark 
Youth Prize for German novelists for 1930, awarded by 
the German Book Society in co-operation with the Prussian 
Ministry of Education. 


An Important Historical Work 


The second volume of ‘“ The Foreign Policy of Castle- 
reagh,”’ by Professor C. K. Webster (Bell), deals with the 
period 1812-1815. While following the lines of the pre- 
viously published volume, Professor Webster is paying 
some attention to Castlereagh’s general character and 
personality, and in writing the volume he has had full 
access to the Londonderry archives and to other material 
of an intimate nature, including the Royal archives at 
Windsor. 


—aAnd a New Estimate of Strafford 


Lady Burghclere’s “‘ Strafford ’’ (Macmillan) should be 
an outstanding historical work of the year for the author 
has had access to documents preserved at Wentworth 
Woodhouse, and lent by Lord Fitzwilliam, which have 
never before been used by historians. They are, I believe, 
chiefly letters which form practically an autobiography of 
the great—and still greatly debated—statesman. 


Strange Happenings 


I am_ personally 
looking forward 
greatly to the re- 
publication of that 
strange book, “ An 
Adventure” (Faber & 
Faber), which I read 
some years ago, and 
have often wished to 
read again. First 
published in 
and very widely 
discussed, it will be 
remembered by many 
as the account ot two 
English ladies who, 


Mr. E. Boyd Barrett, 
Author of “ Ex-Jesuit ' (Geoffrey Bles). 


walking in Versailles in this century, found themselves 
suddenly transported into the eighteenth. The true names 
of the two ladies—Miss Anne Moberly and Miss Eleanor 
Jourdain—appear for the first time in this edition, and 
Miss Edith Olivier has written a long preface which 
describes a collection of documents relating to the book 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


An Oxford Portrait Gallery 


Under this title Mrs. W. L. Courtney has written what 
promises to be an important book of reminiscences (Chap- 
man & Hall). She was among the early women students 
at Oxford where, under her maiden name of Janet Hogarth, 
she took a brilliant First in Philosophy in 1888. She was 
in the thick of the early Women Movement there, and 
associated with many of the most distinguished people in 
the University in the late eighties and early nineties of the 
last century. Among the portraits she gives of her Oxford 
contemporaries is a description of Miss Gertrude Bell, in 
her early days at Oxford, and another of her mother, Lady 
Bell, both full of new and important information. The 
author’s brother, David Hogarth, is the subject of a notable 
tribute, based upon unpublished records: and justice is 
also done to the memory of Hugh Chisholm, scholar and 
journalist, with whom Mrs. Courtney was a fellow-worker 
on the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Journal Intime 


Of “A Spiritual Pilgrimage: Towards the Threshold 
of the Catholic Church” the publishers (Longmans) are not 
authorised to give any clue as to the authorship, since it 
was a condition of publication that the book should be 
anonymous. But doubtless there will be many shrewd 
guesses. 

The diary from which the book is made up constitutes 
a record of the considerations which led the writer towards 
an acceptance of the Roman Catholic faith. 


London 


London is still the lure of the world, and books about it 
are always assured 
of readers. This - an 
month Dent cre 
publishing two: 
**London at Home,” 
by M. U. Hughes, 
which is written more 
especially for the 
visitor to the capital 
in an endeavour to 
soothe his bewilder- 
ment at the hurrying 
ways of people, so 
intent on their own 
business and pleasure, 
and ‘ London,” by 
G. H. Cunningham 
—a reissue in cheaper 


* Shirland Quin.” 
A drawing by Phil Gompet (Honolulu) 
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prehensive Survey of the History, Tradition, and Historical 
Associations of Buildings and Monuments arranged under 
streets in Alphabetical Order.” 


form of the 1927 publication whose sub-title is ‘‘ A Com- e, 
A SECOND EDITION 


CAT’S 
COMPANY 


For Short Story Lovers 

An omnibus volume that should have a wide sale is 
“Great English Short Stories’ (Harrap), which contains 
eighty-two complete short stories from Barnabe Riche 
to Aldous Huxley. Not only does it provide a wealth of 


entertaining reading but it affords a valuable commentary By 

on the growth and development of the short story in 

England. MICHAEL JOSEPH 

Two First Novels Illustrated by B. F. Dorsrn 
Two first novels which I await with interest are “ ‘‘ Ice Cr. Quarto 15s. net 


in Egypt ’”’ by A. M. MacCrindle (Dent), which is a picture 
of life in Cairo, and ‘‘ Dark Heritage,” by Shirland Quin 
(Harrap), the scene of which is laid in Wales and America. 
Miss Quin (whose real name is Enid Northwood) is a 
playwright and actress and was for some time the dramatic 
critic of Time and Tide. She now lives in Honolulu. 


“This sumptuous book will charm all cat- 
lovers.”—Evening Standard 


“Certainly no more charming or delightful book 
on cats can ever have been written.” —The Field 


“A delightful guide to the manners and customs 


READER. 


IN THOSE DAYS 
Book Topics a Generation Ago 
(From THE Bookman,” Marcu, 1896) 


We understand that Mr. Rudyard Kipling intends by- 
and-by to take up his permanent residence in England. 


* * * 


Mr. W. B. Yeats is preparing a new volume of stories, 
which will be issued shortly by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen. 


* * *” * 


Mr. George Moore’s new novel, on which he is at present 
engaged, will probably: be entitled ‘‘ Evelyn Innes.” 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish shortly a new 
book by Marie Corelli, under the title of ‘‘ The Mighty 
Atom.” The original intention was to include this book 
in the Zeit-geist Library, but having expanded to more 
than double the length required for that series of novels, 
it will now be issued as a separate volume at 3s. 6d. The 
first edition will be 20,000 copies. 

* * * * 


The latest University to open its doors to women is the 
University of Athens. Five women were enrolled for the 
winter term, not without violent objection from some of 
the students. It was indeed with difficulty that the 
authorities could restore order. 


* * *~ 
Notes from Paris 


A good deal of curiosity has been expressed in French 
literary circles about the new Poet Laureate and his works, 
and I am getting quite tired of hearing the question: 
Qu’est-ce donc cet Austin?” Alphonse Daudet is exulting 
to hear that in many places in England dissatisfaction 
with the choice of the Government is being expressed, as 
he believes that this may lead to the abolition of the office, 
which, he says, is as much an absurdity in England as the 
Academy isin France. “‘ Literature has nothing to do with 
these masquerades,”’ he says, sharing with all other French- 
men the idea that the Poet Laureate goes about perpetually 
in Court attire. ‘Les jeunes are indignant at the selec- 
tion, for, unfamiliar as they are with English literature, 
they had decided that Swinburne was the man for the place. 
As a matter of fact, the office had been conferred on Swin- 
burne years ago by Victor Hugo, who never spoke of him 
after his visit to the Avenue Victor Hugo, otherwise than 
as ‘le lauréat futur.’”’ 


of man’s second, but not second-best, friend.” — 
Morning Post 

An enchanting book.” —Spectator 

‘The author is a fount of cat wisdom, engagingly 
displayed . . . a delightful book.”—Mr. CEciL 
RosBerts in The Sphere 

“The biggest example yet of the new cult of 
the cat.”’—Star 

““A delightful book.’”—Mr. L. P. HARTLEY in 
The Sketch 

“B. F. Dolbin’s illustrations are so good that 
any true dog will bark at the sight of them.”’— 
Mr. S. P. B. Mats in The Daily Telegraph 


GEOFFREY BLES 


A PROFESSIONAL GUIDE 


Just Published 


MODERN 
JOURNALISM 


By C. F. CARR 


Assistant Manager, Southern Newspapers, Ltd. 


and F. E. STEVENS 
Editor of ‘‘ The Hampshire Advertiser”’ 


HE writer’s real need is to become > 
more intimately acquainted with 
the inside of the newspaper office. This 


book, written by professional journalists, 
will make that possible. It is a book for 
staff writers and free-lances. 


MORNING POST says: “ There is no branch of 
newspaper activity which they have not described.” 


EVERYMAN: ‘“‘ What they say has sound practical 
value. All who write for the Press should have a 
copy of it.” 


WORLD’S PRESS NEWS: “‘It is the sort of book 

that can be read with pleasure and profit by both 

tyro and old hand.” 

Cloth 10/6 net 250 pp. 
Of a Bookseller or 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 

PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN By 


For Younger Listeners: March Programmes 


I suppose that for ninety per cent. of the vast army of 
wireless listeners the broadcasting day begins at about six 
or seven o'clock in the evening. And that is rather a 
pity, because the programmes in the earlier part of the day 
often contain a good deal of interesting material. 


An English Course 


For example, in the month of March, when the evening 
programmes have no talks on English literature apart 
from those dealing with new publications, I should dearly 
like to be able to listen to Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s concluding 
talks on “ Delight in Books” (Wednesdays, March 4th, 
11th, 18th and 25th: 3.0 p.m.). As a teacher of English, 
Mr. Mais has the great virtues of enthusiasm and wide 
knowledge, and I have always thought that his essay on 
Shakespeare (in ‘“‘ From Shakespeare to O. Henry ’’) was 
- one of the best introductory studies which could be placed 
in the hands of an intelligent boy or girl. His present 
series, which may be looked upon as a junior supplement 
to Mr. J. C. Squire’s recent talks on ‘“‘ The Enjoyment of 
Literature,’ is one of the most attractive in the current 
broadcasts for schools. 


In Praise of Invalids 


It is really rather difficult to write about the March 
broadcasting programmes from a literary point of view, 
for some of the most interesting talks are being given at 
hours when few people will be able to hear them. 

With due apologies, then, to all listeners who are hard 
at work at the time when the talks are given, I must cer- 
tainly mention the beginning of a series of talks by Mrs. 
Mary MacCarthy, entitled “‘ Stories of Great Invalids’”’ 
(Fridays, March 6th, 13th, 2oth and 27th: Daventry and 
London Regional, 10.45 a.m.). Mrs. MacCarthy is tackling 
the interesting problem of the way in which famous men 
and women have overcome the handicap of physical dis- 
abilities, and among the subjects of her study are Christina 
Rossetti, Harriet Martineau, the Carlyles and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. She will also discuss some famous invalids of 
fiction. 


Miss Barbara Cartland 


There are two more morning talks which I must mention 
before passing on to the evening programmes. The ad- 
mirers of Miss Barbara Cartland’s novels will welcome the 
opportunity of hearing her voice, even though the subjects 
of her talks are personal and domestic rather than literary. 
In a series which is quaintly entitled ‘‘ The Looking Glass ”’ 
Miss Cartland is contributing ‘“‘I Look at Myself” and 
“‘T Look at My House ”’ (Saturdays, March 7th and 21st: 
Daventry and London Regional, 10.45 a.m.). 


Some English Readings 


Unfortunately the evening programmes for March con- 
tain nothing particularly new for the reader with literary 
tastes. The three series of readings are being continued, 
the Victorian prophets, English religious poetry and the 
English essayists being given at six o’clock on Sundays, 
Mondays and Thursdays. The usual reviews of new books 
are to be given by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy and “Miss V. 
Sackville-West at seven o’clock on Mondays, and Mr. 
Michael Sadleir and Mr. A. Duff Cooper are continuing to 
deal with new novels (Thursdays, March 12th and 26th: 
7.0 p.m.). In addition, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson is going 
on with his talks on ‘‘ The Dialogues of Plato ’’ (Sundays, 
March ist, 8th, 15th and 22nd: London and Midland 
Regional, 5.15 p.m.), and Dr. T. R. Glover is concluding 
his series on “ Virgil and His Times’ (Mondays, March 
2nd, 9th, 16th and 23rd: 7.25 p.m.). 


Why Murder ? 


And that is all, apart from the third month of the serial 
detective story, in which Mrs. Agatha Christie, Miss 


J. D. Crawshaw 


Clemence Dane, Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, Mr, E. C. Bentley, 
Mr. Antony Berkeley and Mr. Freeman Wills Croft are col- 
laborating (Saturdays, March 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th: 
9.20 p.m.). When the serial began I suggested that it was 
rather hard on listeners to make them wait until April for 
the solution of a murder which was narrated at the begin- 
ning of January; and now that I have heard some of the 
instalments I am beginning to feel that the whole thing is 
rather hard on listeners. The basic idea of a broadcast 
serial story by a number of different writers is entirely 
excellent, but when ‘‘ The Scoop” is over I do hope that 
the B.B.C. will renounce murder stories for ever and ever. 
A broadcast serial should be so constructed that every 
instalment is worth hearing for its own sake, and a tale 
like ‘‘ The Scoop,”’ which only derives its interest from the 
gradual solution of a very uninteresting murder, is not 
worth broadcasting. 

The talks mentioned above are in the National Programme 
unless otherwise stated. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


Brahms’s ‘‘Second”’ and a Critic’s ‘‘Talkie”’ 


Schubert died at thirty-two, having already achieved 
the two great symphonies which stand as early landmarks 


‘in romantic music; but Brahms was forty-four before 


he wrote that Symphony in D minor which is the loveliest 
expression and crowning achievement of romanticism. 
He had matured slowly, and thus brought to the composi- 
tion of it a disciplined technique and range of vision beyond 
the scope of the earlier master’s facile joyousness. If 
the second movement has in it something of the sombre- 
ness which makes Brahms’s work “‘ difficult ’’ of apprecia- 
tion by many, the light-heartedness of the third definitely 
recalls Schubert and the Coda in the first is ‘‘ one of those 
passages rightly described as magical in their effect—one 
of the supremely beautiful things in orchestral music.”’ If 
one can only indulge in one movement of the superb record- 
ing of this symphony by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V., D 1877-1882), it should undoubtedly 
be the first, with this marvellous coda on side 4. 

An orchestral record of a very different type, and repre- 
senting another school of nineteenth century German 
romanticism, is Liszt’s ‘“‘ Mefisto”’ Waltz, No. 1—the 
Episode at the Village Inn from Lenau’s “‘ Faust ’’—played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., D 1928). 
Here Liszt, with his love of ‘‘ programme ”’ music and his 
somewhat unhealthy mysticism, translates into music the 
poetry of Lenau, that Austrian exponent of Byronic 
pessimism, who endeavoured to return to nature in the 
backwoods of Baltimore, but finding the experiment a 
failure, went back to his native land, wrote his *‘ Faust ”’ 
and other lyrical epics, and died in an asylum. 

Two light operatic records of unfailing popular favourites 
are the recitative and aria from the opening of ‘’ Aida ’’— 
‘““O, what if I am chosen ’’ and “ Heavenly Aida ’’—sung 
by Alessandro Valente, accompanied by the La Scala 
Orchestra of Milan (H.M.V., B 3682), and the Intermezzo 
from “‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’”’ played by Sir Henry Wood 
and his orchestra, with organ (Columbia, DX 194). The 


. merits of these particular records of such oft-recorded 


extracts are that usually the Aida aria is recorded alone, 
without the preceding recitative, and that the ubiquitous 
Intermezzo has an excerpt from neither ‘‘ Pagliacci ’”’ nor 
“‘ Cavalleria ’’ on the other side, but Jarnefelt’s jolly little 
Preludium.” 

For those susceptible to the charms of Johann Strauss 
(and who, at least in certain moods, is not ?), the ‘‘ Memories 
of Johann Strauss,” played by the J. H. Squire Celeste 
Octet (Columbia, DX 203) can be recommended. The 
selection includes the “‘ Blue Danube,”’ the “‘ Artist’s Life,”’ 
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the “‘ Tales from the Vienna Woods,” “‘ Wine, Women and 
Song ”’ and “‘ Morning.” 

A new departure is Mr. James Agate’s talking record 
(H.M.V., 3677), in which he explains a dramatic critic’s 
work and tells of great nights in the theatre. This might 
be made the first of an interesting series of ‘‘ jobs’ from 
the postman’s to the politician’s, so that we could turn 
them on at any moment to settle disputed points in a 
sociological argument! A voice is so much more enlighten- 
ing than a mere reference. 

EVELYN POLE. 


A WRITER’S PILGRIMAGE 


““ The Confessions of a Vagabond.”’ By Chris Massie. 
8s. @d. (Sampson Low.) 


The feeling that one gets after reading Mr Massie’s 
‘Confessions ”’ is that he has just kicked the confessional 
to pieces. He burns with anger and love; his pen is 
alternately dipped in vitriol and that private pool of 
dreams which evokes poetry from his unrestful heart and 
steadfast mind. There are pages in this book more bitter 
than any reminiscences published since Izrael Zangwill 
recalled his early struggles. 

Massie ends his introduction by recalling Burns’s asser- 
tion that Foxe’s Book of Martyrs was frivolous reading 
compared with the lives of the poets. ‘‘ Some of us, with 
less talent and thicker skins, live long enough to learn 
the virtue of compromise. We become opportunists, 
hack writers, reporters, paragraphists. We sell our recol- 
lections of past misery for bread. We dip our pens in the 
black blood of unwanted lives. We are the consumptive 
Grimaldis, the hapless Artemus Wards making amusement 
of our own wretchedness. What does it matter? Tragedy 
is marketable, and modesty has her living to get.” 

Fortunately this mood, which is excused by his own 
sufferings, does not entirely dominate Mr, Massie’s vivid 
memories of workhouse, prison, the open road, military 
service and journalistic work. After all the author of 
those colourful and passionate novels, ‘‘ Lady,” ‘‘ Peccavi’”’ 
and “‘ They Being Dead Yet Speak,’’ has obviously a genius 
for writing which many a more clever and successful author 
just as obviously lacks. And at least one reader of his 
“Confessions” wished that this indomitable wanderer 
through shuddering infernos had been able to slacken a 
little the savage tension of these pages, so that there might 
have been more of them. For nothing that he writes is 
uninteresting. 

R. L. M. 


THE SEA-RAIDERS. By E. Keble Chatterton. 21s. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


It would be difficult to imagine more thrilling and 
fascinating reading than this story of the German com- 
merce-raiders which the author has pieced together from 
official documents and personal narratives. He shows how 
the prearranged, paper-perfect system built up by Germany 
for the destruction of enemy commerce gradually col- 
lapsed ; how, in spite of this, the raiders still went out, 
driving north through the long winter nights into the 
storm-racked Arctic to avoid the blockade. Some reached 
the trade routes and inflicted vast damage, some were 
captured or sunk on the way and all were eventually 
swept off the seas. 


ACROSS AFRICA ON FOOT. By Ronald A. Monson. 18s. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


This is one of the most absorbingly interesting of 
recent travel books, for it is the story of man’s triumph. 
The two young Australians who are the heroes of it 
tramped the seven thousand six hundred and twenty 
miles from Cape Town to Cairo, scorning the aid of 
record-breaking machines and thereby themselves estab- 
lished a record of human endurance. 


REX STOUT 
author of 


SEED ON 
THE WIND 


is a new writer of lasting importance. 
Many critics consider this challeng- 
ing novel the most important that 
has come out of America in the last 
five years. 7s. 6d. net 
MORLEY & MITCHELL 
® KENNERLEY Junior 


a2 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


GREAT COMIC SCENES 


from English Literature 
Selected by . 


Lancelot Oliphant 

From Shakespeare to J. B. Priestley—the greatest 
English writers have been laid under contribution 
for their most humorous scenes. The 

book is beautifully printed, and bound 7 /6 
in dark green and gold, with a dainty 

coloured frontispiece by Dudley Tennant. net 

Obtainable from all Booksellers or 
direct from 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
i 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefull 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All wor 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


AUTHORS should send immediately for specimen copy 
of ‘ Writer’s Own Magazine” (6d. monthly). Invaluable 
for practical help and suggestion. Special prizes offered in 
literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


ON TAKING NOTES 


A system of notebook-keeping and abbreviation as the best 
means to memorising. Of booksellers, price 2/6, or post free 
from D. Muir, 57, Dresden Road, London, N.19. 


BIRCHGROVE. 


One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills ; walks through forests and 
over open heath ; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms to 


Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, nr. Horsted 


Keynes, Sussex. 


THE EARLY EDITIONS OF JOHN DONNE 


By Norau NICHOLLS 


The Bibliography of John Donne reveals an astonishing 
wealth of material, of which a large part, though written 
early in the author’s life, was not printed until after his 
death. Very few of his poems were published during his 
lifetime, but they existed in manuscript, and were widely 
read and admired by his contemporaries. 

“Pseudo Martyr, Wherein Out of Certaine Propositions 
and Gradations, This Con- 
clusion is evicted. That 
Those Which Are of the 
Romane Religion in this 
Kingdome, may and ought 
to take the Oath of 
Allegeance ’’ was published 
in 1610, with a dedication 


biteptttolio, 


Gramumatice Sulpttiana ci tertu Atcé- 
fiano tecognito taucto:vt prorimo pate 


Among Donne’s published work are a quantity of Ser- 
mons, Devotions and Essays in Divinity. The most 
famous sermons are: ‘‘ Sermon on Judges xx, 15, Wherein 
occasion was justly taken for the Publication of some 
Reasons, which his Sacred Majestie had been pleased to 
give, of those Directions for Preachers, which he had 
formerly sent forth,’’ published in 1622; ‘‘ Sermon on 
Acts i, 8, Preach’d To the 
Honourable Company of 
the Virginian Plantation. 
13 Novemb. 1622” and 
published in the same year ; 
“Encaenia. The Feast of 
Dedication. Celebrated at 
Lincolnes Inn, in a Sermon 


to King James, who, +m 
according to Izaak Walton 
in his Life, had commanded 


there upon Ascension day, 
1623,”’ published in 1623; 
“The Sermon Preached to 


the work. The interest in 
“Pseudo Martyr” is now 


King Charles, at St. James: 


mainly academic, the con- 


3 April, 1625,” published in 
| 1625, and ‘‘ Death’s Duell, 


troversy which caused it to 
be written having long 


or a Consolation to the 


©) Soule, against the dying 
passed into the archives of S Y . i ‘ai a Life and living Death of the 
ancient history. > Body. Delivered in a 

Other controversial works Fee ——— Sermon at White Hall, 
are Biathanatos,” un- “nd before the King’s Majesty, 
dated, but probably written \ ( . in the beginning of Lent, 
in 1608, and the Con- 3 1630. . . . Being his last 
clave Ignato ”’ or “‘ Ignatius ¥ 4 ——| Sermon, and called by his 
his Conclave,” published nN Yj = Majestie’s household, The 
anonymously and also with (i = | Doctor’s owne Funerall 
no date on the title page. bd 7 Sermon,” published in 1632, 
The former is a justification Y the year after Donne’s 
of the act of self-destruc- S { Y) death. In addition there 
tion, and circulated in S were various collections of 

° 

manuscript during Donne’s sermons, such as “ Six 
lifetime. given to Oh> Sermons upon Several Occa- 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury Yr A, 0° sions,’’ printed at Cambridge 
in 1619, is now in the ZS i “by the Printers to the 
Bodleian Library, another S Ny Universitie of Cambridge ”’ 
was sent to Sir Robert Ker in 1634; “LXXX _ Ser- 
in the same year; the ——~ Fy) 7 ri mons,” in which “ The life 
letters which accompanied SSIS and death of Dr. Donne,” 
these two copies are con- SS i any a) by Iz. Wa. (Izaak Walton) 
tained in “‘ Letters to several SS . \ is printed for the first time, 
persons of honour,” edited and “‘ Fifty Sermons,”’ pub- 
by the younger Donne, and lished in 1649. From time 
published in 1651. Of the val \\ to time copies of these 
“Conclave Ignati,” two sermons come up for sale 
Latin editions and an Td in the auction-rooms; a 
English edition were printed 


in 1611 ; the Latin editions 
ate extremely rare, one a 
duodecimo had no imprint, 
and may have been printed 
in London or abroad; the 
other, a thin quarto volume, was printed at Hanau. Three 
further editions were issued in 1626, 1634 and 1635. Inthe 
two latter and in all subsequent editions, Donne’s name 
appears on the title-page. 


1729 Sulpitius (Joannes) 
Opus Grammaticum 1505. 


From Messrs. Bernard Quaritch’s Catalogue of Books in English History and 
Literature. From the earliest times to the end of the seventeenth century. 
Part II K-Z. No. 436. 


collection of Donne’s works 
was sold at the John C. 
Williams Sale at the 
Anderson Galleries in New 
York in November, 1929— 
the prices, owing to the 
uncertainty of the time, were not outstanding, but a copy 
of ‘‘ Death’s Duell’ in black morocco realised $180, a 
record price for this item. 

The “ Juvenilia’ have an interesting history. Owing 
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to their scurrilous nature, they could not be published 
during Donne’s lifetime, and on their appearance in 1633, 
those 1n authority attempted to prevent their sale. It is 
probable that this publication was unauthorised by the 
younger Donne, who appointed himself his father’s literary 
executor. The second edition of the same year was even 
more unwelcome. This edition is now rarer than the first, 
efforts having probably been made to suppress it. 

The ‘‘ Poems ’”’ constitute Donne’s best claim to fame, 
and were highly praised by the literary men of his own day. 
Ben Jonson declared that he esteemed Donne “ the first 
poet in the world for some things,’’ and Dryden described 
him as “ the greatest wit, though not the greatest poet of 
our nation.” Donne .himself was ashamed of his early 
poems, and according to Izaak Walton “ in his penitential 
years viewing some of those pieces that had been loosely 
(God knows too loosely) scattered in his youth he wished 
they had been abortive or so short-lived that his own eyes 
had witnessed their funerals.”’ An interesting offer at the 
Kern Sale in New York in January, 1929, was that of Izaak 
Walton’s own copy of the ‘‘ Poems” with his name and 
various corrections in his own handwriting. Although a 
late edition, the seventh of 1669, this, owing to its Associ- 
ation interest, realised $550, while a fine copy of the first 
edition in contemporary calf, which formerly belonged to 
Sir Richard Newdigate, fetched the record price of $1,100 
at the same sale. 

Donne is essentially a collector’s author. His works 
form an interesting commentary and reflection of the 
author’s own life, starting with the frank love-poems and 
scurrilous controversy of his early days, developing into 
the sermons and devotional work of his sober latter years 
as Dean of St. Paul’s. As the pioneer and leading exponent 
of the metaphysical school, he merits attention as one of 
the outstanding figures of English literature. 


FROM PARIS 


From Messrs. Gumuchian et Cie, of Paris, comes a 
magnificent catalogue in two volumes: ‘Les Livres de 
l’Enfance du XV° au XIX® Siécle,’’ with a preface by 
Paul Gavault. Volume one comprises the text and 
volume two the illustrations. This is indeed a beautifully 
made catalogue, and must have taken a very great deal 
of time and research and thought to produce. To say 
nothing of the cost of it. I mentioned that this was 
coming out in some earlier notes, and while I anticipated 
it being a fine piece of work, it has surpassed my expecta- 
tions. The typography of the text is excellent, but the 
collection of illustrations is of the best possible repro- 
duction. These are worthy points. But what appeals to 
me even more than these things is the authoritativeness of 
the work. It should prove of immense value to authors 
who are interested, and to students, and to future literary 
historians of the subject. I cannot think that there are 
any important children’s books omitted. One marvels 
that all these books should have been gathered together 
in one shop and offered for sale. Undoubtedly it is a 
unique collection. It seems a pity that it should be broken 
up. It would take too long to make a total of the value 
of all these books, but some millionaire ought to buy the 
whole collection and give it to his country. There are 
6,251 items. A most wonderful work. Naturally, such 
a production cannot be issued gratis, and the edition to 
which I am drawing attention is published at 400 francs. 
I think there is a special edition at 700 francs. G. 


Mr. Geoffrey Tyndale has issued a new catalogue that 
is full of modern first editions. It is very well arranged, 
and there are many books—all firsts—by authors whose 
collecting value is very definite, and who occupy a high 
place in modern literature.. Other lists that have reached 
me as I am finishing these notes, which of course have to 
be prepared long before they appear, are those of J. A. 
Allen & Co., B. H. Blackwell—a ‘‘ Tenth Miscellany of 
Second-hand Books ’’—J. D. Miller (there are many auto- 
graph letters and association books in this). 
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MAGGS BROS. 


Booksellers by Appointment to H.M. the 
King and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


INCUNABULA 
RARE BOOKS 
FINE ENGRAVINGS 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
FINELY PRINTED BOOKS 
AMERICANA 
AUTOGRAPHS 


LONDON 
34 & 35, Conduit St., New Bond St., W.1 


PARIS 
130, Boulevard Haussmann 


DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. Ltd. 


13 & 30, TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Established 170¢ 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
NEW AND SECONDHAND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Single Volumes or Entire Libraries 
Parchased for Cash 


Catalogues issued 


BOWES & BOWES 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


Special Item :—JOHN DONNE: DEATH’S DUELL, or 
A Consolation to the Soule, against the dying Life and 
living Death of the Body (1632). Poems by J.D. With 
Elegies on the Author’s Death. Printed by M. F. for 
John Marriott, 1633. 875. 
Other interesting items in Catalogue 454: CHOICE 
BOOKS (sixteenth to eighteenth century) ; 
First Editions; Modern Presses. 


I & 2, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
(The Oldest Bookshop in England) 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & BOOKS 


We purchase for cash complete libraries or small 
collections of books. Also autographs of celebrities. 
Highest prices paid. 


The Autograph Agency, 31 & 33, High Holborn, London 
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SOME CATALOGUES FOR CONSIDERATION 


Although I am writing a week or so before these notes 
appear, a goodly number of catalogues have come to my 
writing-table, many of which are of more than ordinary 
interest. One might suppose that with the regular appear- 
ance of these antiquarian lists, there would not likely to 
be much variation in the general manner of them; and 
yet I find myself tremendously interested in their char- 
acter, as they come to me month by month. There is a 
considerable pile 


Mr. Douglas Cleverdon has produced a fine list, really 
his fifth, of books of the nineteenth century. There is a 
supplement to this consisting of modern firsts. There are 
many items in the former of great attraction. I see a 
dozen or so of nice editions, many firsts, of Leigh Hunt’s 
books. I wonder how many people of these times realise 
the charm of Leigh Hunt? Alas, there seems to be no 
time to give to such writers. This thought keeps on 

thrusting itself in 


before me needing 
attention, and it 
will tax one’s 
ingenuity and ap- 
preciation of 
brevity to gather 
them into the fold 
of these notes. I 
am sure every 
reader of “The 


my mind as I turn 
over the pages of 
Mr.Cleverdon’s 
catalogue — the 
Brownings, Byron, 
Coleridge, Dobson, 
Southey, Words- 
worth: just a few 
to take haphazard. 
I’m afraid they are 


Collector ’’ will find 


not exciting enough 
for the average 


dealt with this 
month are of very 
great interest, and 
worth most careful 
study and consider- 
ation. 


that the catalogues (BRITA 


One of the first 
that I found among 
my letters was one 
from Elkin Mathews 
devoted to modern 
first editions, and 
a few kindred 
editions and press 
books. It would 
not be easy to make 
a selection from this 
list, because it would 
have to be a long 
one. There are 
more than 852 
items in it, cover- 
ing it would seem 
nearly all the im- 
portant books that 
we are collecting 
these days. I would 
particularly like to 
call attention to 
the interesting fore- 
word about limited 
editions. There is 
much in this with 
which I agree. 
The arguments are 
well reasoned, but 
everybody won’t of 
course accept the 


reader of to- 
day. 

Catalogue 52 
which Messrs, 
Fletcher send me is, 
as usual, a very 
good one. I should 
like to have spent 
a longer time over 
it, for there are a 
great many excellent 
items set out for 
the delectation of 
the book collector, 
It contains more 
than 750 entries. 
There are many 
éditions de luxe, a 
number of books 
issued by the 
Kelmscott Press, a 
collection of those 
delightful fairy 
books for which 
Andrew Lang was 
responsible, a fine 
gathering of Kipling 
first editions, besides 
many others. Mr. 
Alick Fletcher re- 
minds me that in 
reference to Mr. 
Priestley’s “Good 
Companions,” the 
first issue has not 
any missing word 
on page 66, that is 
missing in the 


conclusions. I think 
it takes a sensible 
view of ‘‘ the spate 
of limited editions.” 


From Francis Edwards comes a very good catalogue 
(No. 533) of illustrated books. It includes books from the 
fifteenth century to the present day. As may be imagined 
it is an attractive catalogue. There are many fine collec- 
tions in this. I note a number of works illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, a considerable group of Greenaway 
items; seven volumes of Surtees’s sporting novels, all 
firsts (£125) ; a number of William Blake’s works, and a 
great many others. The illustration reproduced is from a 
copy of Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras,”’ 1793 (£5). 


From Messrs. Henry Sotheran’s Catalogue—No. 820. 


second issue, while 
it is replaced in the 
third. Another cor- 
respondent says that 
the first issue has the word * ordinary’ on page 66, the 
second has not, and that the second and all following 
impressions have the word in what seems to be possibly a 
different type. Yet I have in front of me as I write a 
statement printed by the correspondent—a well-known 
expert—of an American paper, which reads: “‘ Collectors 
should look for the first issue which has the word ‘ ordinary ’ 
missing from line 17, page 66.” In my own copy this 
very much discussed word is certainly there. 


In a recent fine illustrated catalogue of Messrs. Myers & 
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Co., I found a number of remarkable illuminated and other 
manuscripts, incunabula and early printed books. There 
is one very beautiful little manuscript, ‘‘ Hore Beate 
Marie Virginis.’”’ It is on vellum, and measures only 
3} in. by 2} in. Apparently it was executed in North- 
eastern France in the fifteenth century. The price of this 
is 60. There are many others in this list. In addition 
to these manuscripts, this Myers catalogue contains many 
first editions and coloured plate books, besides a number 
of autograph letters, including a valuable unpublished 
letter of Charles Dickens. There are also four George 
Bernard Shaw autographs, two typed letters signed, 
£7 10s. each, one letter from a correspondent, which bears 
Mr. Shaw’s reply, on the matter of a citizen army, and 
the original typescript of Mr. Shaw’s broadcast speech on 
Beethoven, with alterations and additions in Mr. Shaw’s 
own handwriting, £75. 


There are three catalogues from Messrs. Maggs Bros. 
that have given me more than an hour’s concentrated 
interest: Nos. 551, 552 and 553. They deal with auto- 
graph letters and documents, choice books and standard 
authors. The latter, among other works, comprises books 
on art and literature in general, besides containing a 
number of rare works in history, bibliography and printing. 
I noticed a particularly good collection of works on the 
drama, besides many books on Shakespeare and Shake- 
speareana. Catalogue 551 appealed to me very much in- 
deed, as Iam sure it will to many readers of ‘‘ The Collector.”’ 
It is devoted entirely to autograph letters and historical 
documents. It is a long list of some 2,336 items, some of 
which are rare and valuable. There are seven Beacons- 
field letters (£63) written between 1835-1846, several 
letters of Whistler, two Nelson letters (£36 and £12 Ios.), a 
lengthy Hogarth letter, signed, to John J. Kirby, a writer on 
art matters (£85), and—among a great many others—the 
original signed and corrected Thomas Hardy manuscript 
“ Notes on Stinsford Church.”’ This is written in the form 
of a letter to the Restoration Committee of the church, 
expressing his opinion as to the best means of preserving 
the building. There are only four pages of this very rare 
item and it consists of ninety-six lines. There is a sketch 
on the second page by Hardy. This document was appar- 
ently written from the Atheneum Club in 1909. Price 
£250. The other catalogue is of a general character, and 
contains many interesting works, including a number of 
illuminated books and books about manuscripts, and a 
considerable and varied number of foreign works. 


A choice little catalogue has been issued by Messrs. 
Ellis. It contains a few very rare sixteenth century books, 
as well as some rare books of other periods. There are 
several illustrations in this list, including a full page repro- 
duction of Sir John Marsham. The manuscript of ‘‘ The 
Marsham Annals ’’ is in the Ellis list for £85. Sir John 
Marsham was a writer on chronology. His father was 
an alderman of the City of London. Sir John was educated 
at Westminster and St. John’s College, Oxford. An ex- 
tremely interesting booklet about the manuscript has been 
separately issued by Messrs. Ellis, 


A little while since Mr. Eric Partridge (of the Scholartis 
Press), for whose literary sense I have the greatest ad- 
mitation, sent especially for ‘‘ The Collector’? a charming 
little publication called ‘‘ The Trio,’”’ in which are many 
pleasing things, especially one entitled ‘‘ Love Among the 
Folios: A Piece of Ancient History.’”’ I greatly enjoyed 
it. A very good catalogue to have sent you reguiarly 
is issued by Mr. Frederick J. Vine. The last one that 
came to me comprised close upon a thousand books— 
modern first editions, association items, autograph letters 
and special press books. Then the Combridges, who 
are following the growing fashion of setting their titles in 
bold type, have provided a capital catalogue in an attractive 
wrapper, of many fine and rare and valuable works. 


It always interests me to receive regularly that excellent 
American paper, published weekly, The Bookseller and 


A New Story by 
Rhys Davies 


entitled 
“*“ARFON” 


In a limited first edition of 400 copies only, signed by the 
author. Demy 8vo. Red Buckram, gilt lettered. 
12/6 net 


Discriminating connoisseurs and critics have written eulogistically of 
Rhys Davies’ work since his short but successful writing career com 
menced. _ This story, a magnificent piece of work, ten thousand words in 
length, demonstrates — that he is indeed the artist in words the 
critics consider him to 


Send your order to the Rare Dept. 


Rare Books & First Editions 


The Spring Catalogue issued by Foyle’s Rare Book 
Dept. is invaluable to all Book Collectors. It 
includes Modern First Editions, Limited Editions, 
Association Copies, Autograph Letters, English Literature, 
Illustrated Books, Modern Presses (Aquila, Franfrolico, 
Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, Shakespeare Head, etc.). <A 
copy will be sent gratis on eee for Catalogue of 
Dept. 18. 


What is Foyle’s First 
Edition Circle ? 


During the busy publishing season many important new books come 
into being, and often the ill-advised book-collector loses the chance of 
obtaining co; = of the best books in first editions at the published 
Price. OYLE’S FIRST EDITION CIRCLE has been inaugurated to 
assist those whose daily activities leave them little time for obtaining 
those advantages that can be secured from close attention to the study 
of book-collecting. Full particulars will gladly. be sent on application to 
the Rare Book Dept. 


FOYLE’S RARE BOOK DEPT. 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (Gerrard 9310) 


HALF-PRICE BARGAINS 
IN 
FIRST EDITIONS—LIMITED & SIGNED 
ASSOCIATION ITEMS 
MODERN PRESS BOOKS 
FRENCH REVOLUTION & HISTORY 
MODERN POETRY, etc. etc. 
Books for all tastes and slender purses 
Catalogues free 
TREMAYNE, KNEBWORTH, HERTS 


WILLIAM GEORGE’S SONS, Ltd. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS 
89, Park Street, BRISTOL 


Second-hand Catalogues in active preparation : 

398—BOOKS IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
LITERATURE 

400—ARCHEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
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Collector. It is a journal for book and print sellers, 
collectors, librarians and others. It prints special articles 
by experts, both American and English. It is very well 
informed and edited. My American lists this month come 
from James F. Drake, Goodspeeds, and the Walden Book- 
shop. The interest in modern firsts, especially English, 
is growing very rapidly in U.S.A., although the general 
business depression over there has had a bad effect upon 
the business of book-collecting for the time being. The 
Walden list is very pleasing. I note that rare item of 
Edmund Blunden’s, ‘“ Pastorals,” is going up in price. 
Once you could buy a copy for 3s. 6d. from a city book- 
seller. Walden Bookshop marks it at $12.50. Then 
there is a copy of Rupert Brooke’s “1914 and Other 
Poems for $65. Coppard’s ‘“‘ Adam and Eve,” $100; 
Forster’s ‘‘ Howard’s End,’ $40; Melville’s ‘‘ Moby 
Dick,’’ $900—which doesn’t seem to suggest that prices 
are very low in America. Goodspeed’s catalogue—a very 
nice one, by the way—is of fine autographs and association 
items, while Mr. Drake’s list is very attractive, as usual. 
There are a number of old books in this recent catalogue, 
as well as modern ones; $100 is asked for a copy of the first 
authorised edition of ‘‘ Junius Letters,” two volumes, and 
$45 for Sheila Kaye-Smith’s ‘‘ The Tramping Methodist,” 
and $30 for ‘‘ Sussex Gorse,’’ both first editions of course. 

A new and attractive list (No. 13) has arrived from 
Mr. Tremayne. In it I find many modern first editions, 
all at moderate prices, many that one is looking for, and 
a great number in fine condition. I applaud the full 
particulars of a book that is not in first-class condition. 
This is always very helpful to the book collector. It is a 
good habit that is growing more general. A catalogue 
full of interest. Mr. Henry Danielsson’s recent catalogue 
gave me a great deal of pleasure the other day. I found 
some attractive books in it. There is for £4 10s. ‘“‘ The 
Fable of Cupid and Psyche,” translated from the Latin 
of Apuleius; a nice copy of Boswell’s ‘‘ Hebrides,” £12. 
I have come across quite a number of copies of this lately. 
This particular one has Boswell’s autograph, and for 
£20 there is a copy of Johnson’s ‘‘ Voyage to Abyssinia.”’ 
As usual, Mr. Dobell sends me two catalogues: one 
mostly of modern books and the other a good list of very 
rare books, mainly English literature. 


Mr. James Thin has issued a new and interesting cata- 
logue devoted to Scottish books. It is a very compre- 
hensive list, one of the best of its kind that has reached 
me for some time, a catalogue to be kept and referred to 
as occasion demands. Altogether there are 4,520 entries, 
which proves that it is indeed a comprehensive catalogue 
of books pertaining to Scotland. Its usefulness is added to 
by the subject-index at the beginning. The last three 
pages provide us with particulars of a number of Scottish 
journals, publications of historical societies, and govern- 
ment publications relating to Scotland. 


THE MARKET 


The other day there reached me from Paris a very 
interesting list, published by the Hours Press. Among the 
books that are sent out by this firm are those by such 
authors as Richard Aldington, George Moore, Arthur 
Symons, Norman Douglas, Ezra Pound and many others. 
Some of these books are likely to become rare. All the 
poetry published by the Hours Press has been hand-set, 
and most of the volumes are printed on a hand-press over 
a hundred years old. It was formerly in the possession 
of the Three Mountains Press. 


In my catalogue notes I make reference to a little 
pamphlet of poems entitled ‘“‘ Pastorals,’”’ by Edmund 
Blunden. It is astonishing how this short collection of 
verse has appreciated in price. I bought my copy for 
a shilling or so some years since, and I have seen copies 
catalogued here for £2 2s., and in U.S.A. for $15. It 
was issued in April, 1916, by Erskine Macdonald. Mr. 
Blunden usually puts his name on his title page to-day as 
Edmund Blunden, but in “ Pastorals ”’ it is E. C. Blunden. 
Apparently this small work appeared in ‘‘ The Little Books. 
of Georgian Verse,’”’ published at Is. 


Since collecting first editions began to be so popular,. 
the general knowledge of the collector has grown apace, 
although it is astonishing how some people—mostly the 
very pseudo-collector—know very little of even the most 
simple rudiments about it. I suppose this increased 
knowledge has come about largely because of the consider- 


-able amount of attention that has been focused upon first 


edition values as a result of the publicity that has been 
given to some unusual sums that have been paid for certain 
scarce books. That is but natural. I think also—and I 
prefer to think this—that the great interest in book collect- 
ing is much more real literary interest than economic. 
The latter is of course very important, and we must not 
lose sight of it; but I cannot help hoping and feeling 
that the literary interest is the greater. At least, I am 
sure that the readers of ‘‘ The Collector ’’ will agree that 
it is the most enjoyable aspect of it, although I know that 
to sell a book for £50 for which we had given but a shilling: 
does have its measure of allurement. But I have known 
people who, not in actual need of money, have resisted the. 
importunities of those who would buy. There you have 
the real book lover; and it is good to know there are- 
such. 


We should like to point out that the books illustrated 
by Randolph Caldecott and Kate Greenaway, to which 
reference was made in the article ‘‘ Illustrated v. Plain’”’ in 
the February ‘‘Collector,” are still obtainable from 
Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd., the publishers, 


Modern First Editions 


VARDA BOOKSHOP Ltd. 
189, High Holborn, W.C.1 
Telephone : Holborn 2252 
Catalogue of First Editions at very reasonable prices sent on 
_application—also, we are always glad to have the offer of books. 


J. D. MILLER 
9, LYNTON ROAD, KILBURN, LONDON, N. we 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, SCARCE BOOKS, AUTO. 
GRAPH LETTERS OF LITERARY CELEBRITIES, etc. 
ee issued monthly, free 
OOKS BOUGHT 
OR COUNTRY 


Phone: Telegrams : 
Maida Vale 5147 Milibra Kilb London 


MODERN FINE PRINTING 
AND LIMITED EDITIONS 


The most beautiful books of recent years can now be seen in the 
Board Room of our Court House extension, 350, Oxford Street, 
where we have arranged an EXHIBITION of books printed by 
modern English, American and Continental Private Presses, and by 
publishers of taste. There is a full set of Nonesuch books, and 
examples of the work of all the famous Presses, including the 


Kelmscott, Doves, Ashendene, Gregynog, Bodoni, Bremer, and 

many others. We are also showing books of well-known authors 

in limited and first ‘editi A | of the books is in 
preparation, and will be sent on request. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS 


Booxsetters To His Majesty THE Kinc LTD. 


350, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayrair 3601 
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Of the ‘Theatre 


THEATRES TO REMEMBER 
I1I—The Festival Theatre, Cambridge 


“ The Festival’’ represents the “ Left Wing” of the 
theatre in €£ngland. It is, as far as I know, the only 
consistently experimental playhouse in the country ; every 
production is something entirely new; something, as a 
rule, which has never 
been thought of be- 
fore. Usually after 
each play the under- 
graduates, dons and 
townspeople of Cam- 
bridge are divided 
into hostile camps in 
their opinions of it; 
furious anger is 
aroused and equally 
emphatic champion- 
ship; theories and 
counter-theones do 
battle—and there is 
never an empty seat 
in the theatre. 

It was founded in 
1926 by Mr. Terence 
Gray, and opened with 
a performance of 
“Oresteia’’ which, if 
not one of the most 
successful, was 
certainly one of 
the most satisfying 
of the productions. Here at once was struck a new note, 
implicit in the very building. The stage, coming right out 
into the auditorium ; the cyclorama ; the scenery severely 
simple and chiefly built up from rectangular blocks ; 
the actors’ masks; the lighting, probably the best in 
England—all these things suggested revolution. The 
Festival was indeed a revolt against realism—as much a 
protest against the ‘‘ Manchester School”’ as the ‘‘ Man- 
chester School ’’ was against the meretricious theatricality 
(in the worst sense of the term) and spectacular lavish- 
ness of the actor-manager regime. In all probability it 
could have existed nowhere but at Oxford or Cambridge, 
where it was certain of an appreciative and voluble 
audience. 

The plays 
showed amazing 
variety. First 
productions were 
the rule of the 
day. Works like 
C. K. Munro’s 
‘*The Rumour” 
and the Capeks’ 
“The Insect 
Play,’’ demand- 
ing large 
and a type of 
production im- 
probable if not 
impossible in the 


there a home 
and a_ hearing. 
The chief of Mr. 
Terence Gray’s 
own _ productions 


Mask of Fury, 
used in the production of “ Oresteia.” 


Festival Theatre Setting for “The Immortal Hour.” 


which followed, 


casts . 


West End, found. 


By 
Burgoyne Miller 


were ‘‘ Richard III,” ‘ As You Like It” and ‘ Henry 
VIII,” and were of a kind to provoke the most furious 
controversy, whose echoes with regard to the last are not 
yet stilled. But Mr. Gray insists that there shall be a 
change in producers 
even within the limits 
of each short eight 
weeks’ season, and 
consequently the 
audience gets a con- 
siderable _ variety 
of interpretation. Of 
these younger pro- 
ducers the most im- 
portant is probably 
Mr. Norman Marshall, 
a thorough master of 
the new technique who 
usually contrives to 
ally it with a broad 
traditionalism, so that 
his productions can 
surprise and_ satisfy 
without shocking. 

The least strong 
point of the Festival 
is the acting, which 
is by no means as 
good as it might be— 

. or as it ought to be. 
Possibly this is the inevitable result of a conception of the 
theatre which definitely (if sometimes unconsciously) 
subordinates the actor so completely to both producer 
and playwright. But one cannot help thinking that the 
actor is, if anything, more important under the new system 
than he was under the old. He has to hold his own against 
forces which he cannot subordinate, but with which he 
must cope if the proper balance is to be preserved and the 
play is not to become merely a spectacle or an experiment 
in production. 

There remains the question as to how far the Festival 
experiment is successful. Its influence is I think slow but 
very sure. Whole generations of undergraduates are being 
brought up by its standards, and they will in their turn 
seek to enforce them by direct and indirect means in the 
theatre which they know later. The West End theatre is 
notoriously one of the most archaic of modern institutions, 
but in the course of a year or two we may expect some 
tentative experiments on the lines which the Festival made 
five years ago. And even now, I am told, the Coliseum 
and the Alhambra 
are having installed 
a lighting scheme 
based on that of 
the Festival which 
was carried out by 
the expert, Mr. 
Harold Ridge. 

However one may 
disagree with this 
Left Wing experi- 
ment, it is impos- 
sible not to admire 
its courage and to 
enjoy its stimulus. 
Here at least is a 
living theatre. 


Mr. Terence Gray. 
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JONES, H. A. v. IRVING, H. 


By Christopher St. John 


“The Shadow of Henry Irving.” 
Jones. 6s. (Richards Press.) 
Doris Arthur Jones begins her pithy preface to her 
father’s book by telling us something of great importance. 
This is that nearly the whole of it was written in 1912-1913. 
At that date Henry Arthur Jones’s hey-day as a dramatist 
was over. It had dawned 
in the year 1882, when the 
long run of ‘ The Silver 
King,”’ a melodrama written 
in collaboration with Henry 
Herman, brought him fame 
and fortune. His plays held 
the stage continuously after 
that success for a period of 
about: twenty years. Then 
their vogue began to decline. 
It was a once famous 
dramatist at the end of his 
career who planned this = 
study of Irving. What © 
more natural than that his 
antagonism to the actor 
who had done nothing to 
help English authors, or 
advance the cause of modern 
English drama, should have 
been exacerbated by the 
growing neglect of an English 
author of his eminence ? 
“The longer we live,” 
Irving once wrote to Ellen 
Terry (the letter in which 
the passage occurs is pub- 
lished in her autobiography, 
“The Story of My Life’’), 
“‘the more clearly we see 
that if only we do our own 
work thoroughly well, we 
can be independent ot every- 
thing else, of anything that 
can be said.’”’ Those who 
hold the opinion that Irving 
did what he judged to be his 
own work “‘ thoroughly well,”’ 
and they are not so few as 
they were before Gordon 
Craig’s ‘“‘ Henry Irving” 
was published, will prob- 
ably feel that his reputation 
would not have been 
affected if Jones’s case 
against him had been argued to a finish. It was not, 
because after the first eight chapters had been written 
the book was laid aside. During the War, and for some time 
after the Armistice, Jones was absorbed in “ political work 
and propaganda.” Later ill health prevented him from 
writing the last chapter, which was to have been a “‘ sweep- 
ing indictment ”’ of Irving’s subjection of the author to the 
actor. The counts in the indictment are summarised in 
the rough notes for Chapter IX, printed at the end of the 
book. Conditions in the theatre have changed so much 
since Jones jotted down these “ counts ’’ that they would 
now have to be dropped by anyone desirous of conducting 
a fresh prosecution of Irving as an enemy of the drama. 
As an example I quote Count 21. ‘ The result of Irving’s 
enormous influence has been to place the London actor- 
manager in command.” In 1931, when the actor-manager 
system is almost extinct, this makes us smile, and increases 
our scepticism that this “sweeping indictment ’’ would 
have damaged Irving in any way. 


By Henry Arthur 


The impression that in the first eight chapters Jones is 
merely preparing the ground for an onslaught on Irving in 
the ninth makes the reader rather uncomfortable. In the 
rear of every tribute, “‘ a great man, a great actor, a great 
personality ’’ and so on, skulks a “ but.”” The prosecutor, 
one feels, is drawing attention to the splendid character and 
achievements of the accused 
to show how much more 
capacity he had for doing 
great and lasting harm to 
the English drama than 
actor-managers of a lower 
type. However Ellen Terry 
“of the wise heart” (the 
title Bernard Shaw conferred 
on her) to whom a type- 
written copy of the book 
was read shortly before her 
death, sent a message to 
Jones to say that she con- 
sidered it a ‘‘ most penetrat- 
ing and fascinating study " 
of Irving, and the reviewer 
who is unable to endorse her 
opinion is modest enough to 
think she may have been 
right. There is no doubt 
about the penetration of 
Jones’s comparison between 
the methods of Irving and 
Coquelin, illustrated by their 
widely different imperson- 
ations of Matthias in ‘‘ The 
Bells.” 

Irving in * The Bells’ 
drew us to the very verge of 
murder, and let us peep 
down into the abyss. He 
was incomparably greater 
than Coquelin in the part, 
for he was greater in those 
greatest qualities wherein 
Coquelin was almost deficient 
—mystery, imagination, 
supernaturalism.”’ 

Irving’s Dubosc is felic- 
itously described as “a 
masterpiece of riotous 
diablerie.”’ 

“Supreme stroke of all, 
when the angry crowd rushed 
in to tear him to pieces, 
in his mad drunken impotence he snatched up a wisp of 
straw to kill them!” 

Ellen Terry could have told Jones that Irving did 
not introduce the gag he stigmatises as ‘‘ commonplace 
and superfiuous’’ at the end of the church scene in 
“Much Ado About Nothing.’”’ He merely retained a 
traditional addition to the text, a retention excused by 
the fact that the end of the scene is extraordinarily 
ineffective without the old gag. 


A drawing by Max. 
From “‘ The Shadow of Henry Irving,” by Henry Arthur Jones (Richards Press), 


Two new plays recently produced in London have just 
been published. They are Eden Phillpotts’s comedy, 
Jane’s Legacy ”’ (3s. 6d.; Duckworth), and G. B. Stern's 
““ The Man Who Pays the Piper ” (3s. 6d. ; Heinemann). 
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PLAYS OF TO-DAY 


“Plays of To-day.” Vol. III. 5s. (Sidgswick & 
Jackson.) 

“The Man With a Load of Mischief.” By Ashley 
Dithes. 3s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


The Key.” By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 3s. 6d. (Ernest 
Benn.) 


“With All John’s Love.” 
3s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 

‘* Pantomimes.”” By T. E. Ellis (Lord Howard de 
Walden). 6s. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

From time to time, we are informed that such-and-such 
a book of plays is “‘ excellent reading.’’ But are plays 
excellent, read ? To my mind, G. B. S. is one of the very 
few who survive the ordeal of print. Others suffer, vari- 
ously. Barrie tends to slip across the line that divides 
sentiment from sentimentality ; strong drama sinks to 
melodrama ; light comedy wears thin. So with the plays 
that make up Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson’s third volume. 
Lennox Robinson’s ‘‘ The Whiteheaded Boy ’’ comes best 
out of it, . yo if one can keep the Irish intonations in 
mind: C. K. Munro’s “‘ At Mrs. Beam’s”’ a good second 
best—again if one envisages the comic presence of the 
actors. The rest depend upon invoking memories of their 
stage-performance : and are entitled to depend upon that, 
since they were built for the stage. This is particularly 
true of plays with long casts, such as Miss Mayor’s ‘“‘ The 
Pleasure Garden ”’ and the Quinteros’s ‘‘ A Hundred Years 
Old’’; one cannot easily visualise such large crowds ; 
they owe so much—they are designed to owe so much— 
to the contrasted personality of their actors. Their loss of 
force in print is no discredit to them as drama; nor is it 
any criticism of the Quinteros’s stage-play, to say that in 
type it seems little else than the improbable subjection of 
a lot of quarrelsome folk to a sentimental old gentleman. 

And yet—one dares not dogmatise. For on the one 
hand, the Quinteros’s cast is no longer than Mr. Robinson’s ; 
and on the other, Ashley Dukes’s ‘‘ Man with a Load of 
Mischief ’’ (whose stage-charm has somehow eluded print) 
contains but a bare half-dozen. The truth is, stage-appeal 
is queerly independent of literature: a fact which “ liter- 
ary ’’ dramatists, whose plays hard-hearted managers have 
refused, would do well to ponder. 

Since writing the above, I have received three volumes 
of Messrs. Benn’s Contemporary British Dramatists.” 
One is a separate text of Mr. Dukes’s comedy ; and I confess 
that, opening it at random, I was lured on to reread it— 
which looks as though its stage-charm had not all evapor- 
ated! In the same series come two able plays, ‘‘ With All 
John’s Love”’ and “ The Key.’’ Mrs. Lowndes’s dialogue 
is consistently good, she observes workmanlike economy 
in her casts, and sensitively differentiates the social class 
of her characters. She has also the knack of being sensa- 
tional without melodrama; which is more than one can 
say about most plays that have violent deaths in them. 
If these two plays have not yet been produced, they should 
be. 

So should Lord Howard de Walden’s ‘ Pantomimes ”’ 
—and have been ; ‘though I should imagine no one would 
be more amused than his lordship, if a commercial manager 
asked for them. They were written, he explains, to satisfy 
the demands of a young company who had outgrown the 
old Christmas favourites, though their ages ranged from 
only four to eighteen years. His ‘‘ Blue-Beard”’ is the 
cleverest, his ‘‘ Puss and Brutes’’ most amusing. But 
they are all great fun; it would be hard to recommend a 
happier suite of piéces d’occasion, or one better graded to 
the needs of a growing-up cast. 

Next come three small volumes of verse-plays. Mr. 
Binyon’s have been performed in Oxford ; but they belong 
rather to poetry than to the stage; they record moods 
without action. I have enjoyed most ‘‘ Godstow Nun- 
nery,”’ which tells of a visit paid by the widowed Eleanor 
to Fair Rosamund’s grave. Mr. Clarke shares Mr. Binyon’s 
weakness of being static rather than dramatic. It takes 
all sorts, as well as farce and melodrama, to make a stage- 
world ; but a play, even when in verse, should have some 
kind of action ; which may be only of the mind, but which 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 


By Graham Sutton 


“ Three Short Plays.”’ By Laurence Binyon. 2s 6d. 


(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
“ The Flame.”’ By Austin Clarke. 3s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


“The Chester Miracle Plavs.’’ Done into Modern 
English and arranged for acting by I. and O. Bolton 
King. 6s. (S.P.C.K.) 


“ Mice in Oxygen.” By Gerald Huntbach. 3s. 6d. 
(Cectl Palmer.) 
should none the less develop, speech by speech, from one 
point to another. ‘‘ The Flame”’ burns motionless; an 
atmosphere is delicately conveyed to us, but no more. 

The third volume gives four plays arranged from the 
Chester Cycle, with a foreword by Sir Barry Jackson. The 
idea is good: to make these old Miracles available for a 
modern church or hall, adding in an appendix some sound 
hints on production. The execution is less good; they 
are not “‘ done into modern English’; they are done into 
archaistic English, which is not noticeably easier than the 
original text. One feels (with ‘‘ Green Pastures ”’ fresh in 
mind) that they might have been better reproduced in 
good current Cheshire. All the same, the attempt was 
worth making. 

Last, ‘‘ Mice in Oxygen,’’ a war play. It is remarkable 
that, ‘‘ Journey’s End ”’ excepted, the War has given no 
first-rate work to the stage; nothing, that is, of the 
authentic and unchallengeable quality of ‘‘ Sergeant 
Grischa,”’ ‘‘ The Spanish Farm,”’ or ‘‘ Medal Without Bar.” 
It is ill judging plays in print ; yet I believe that ‘‘ Mice in 
Oxygen ”’ has this quality ; and that, had Mr. Huntbach 
weighed in earlier, he would have given Mr. Sherriff a 
harder run than all the rest of the field. 


PARISH PLAYS 


NATIVITY, CHRISTMAS, PASSIONTIDE, 
OLD TESTAMENT, MISSIONARY, 
MYSTERY, BALLAD, AND CHILDREN’S 
PLAYS. THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. THE 
CONVERSION OF BRITAIN, DRAMATIC 
READINGS, ETC. 


Simple plays, requiring little in the way of 
Scenery and Costume, which can be staged at 
small expense. 


A new list has been prepared giving full particulars 


of each play, number of scenes and characters, 
and other details, gratis and post free. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Adapted from the works of 
BEATRIX POTTER 
Very suitable for school use 
GINGER AND PICKLES - - 6 characters 
THE TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER - 7 characters 
Each 1/- net 


Adapted by E. HARCOURT WILLIAMS, and first produced by 
JEAN STERLING MACKINLAY. . 


F. WARNE & CO., LTD. - LONDON, W.C.2 


JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA., 6G. Winirrep Taytor. 
A Passion Play. “* Charmin good character age . exceedin 
speeches full and dignity exquisite use of Bible 


THE STRIKING “CONTRAST. ALEXANDER CASEBY. 
“Missionary Play from Central life . . . most interesting . . . 
vivid impression of Bantu village.”"—Scots Observer. 2/6 net. 


Current Catalogue free on application 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., 29, Ludgate Hill, LONDON 
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Novel Notes 


FIRST NOVELS: A Discovery and Some Promise 


“‘ Miss Higgs and Her Silver Flamingo.”” By Richard 
Blake Brown. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

“‘Saturday Nights at the Greyhound.” 
Hampson. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 

“* Bottles in the Smoke.”’ By Clement Hankey. 8s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 
Tatiana.” 


By John 


By H. O.S. Wright. 7s. 6d. (Shaylor.) 


Every novelist has to write a first novel: a self-evident 
fact of course, but one which both novelists and critics, 
as well as the fiction-reading public, are apt to forget. 
It is a fact to which novelists, when it is brought to their 
notice, react differently. To some it brings a message of 
great hope, for they are reminded of the “ flop’”’ which 
the first efforts of some great ones of the present went ; 
others are cast down, for they remember what the critics 
said of this first novel or that, and for the life of them they 
cannot remember whether there was ever a successor which 
bore any relation at all to the critics’ words. 

Every critic I suppose leaps at the chance of reading a 
first novel. It may be bad; it is almost sure not to be 
good; that does not matter much. What he wants to 
find, if it be there to be found, is some evidence that here 
is an earnest of something to come which will be above 
the average when it comes, and will relieve the monotony 
of respectable talent and good intention which, I fear, 
even with the best will in the world, we have to attribute 
to nearly the whole of the fiction output to-day. 

I should like to make it clear that the general level is 
fairly high, and that our novelists compare very favourably 
with those of most generations ; what we have to lament 
is that those who stand out at all certainly above the rest 
are so woefully few. 

I wish I could see the reading public as critical of first 
novels as are the critics. Critics are tiresome at times no 
doubt, for their captiousness on the one hand and for 
their fulsomeness on the other. But they are genuinely 
on the look-out for what is good, and though their judg- 
ments sometimes (often if you will) turn out to be wrong, 
there is nearly always some foundation for these judgments. 
The judgment of the reading public is a far more ticklish 
subject. A tricky title, an attractive name, a clever cover 
have all in their time had great influence, and good show- 
manship will often achieve what good craftsmanship 
cannot. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that I read these 
first novels with considerable care, and asking myself: 
Is there one among the eight which shows genuine promise 
of something first-rate to follow, found ‘‘ Miss Higgs and 
Her Silver Flamingo ’’ to supply me with the answer. It 
is so definitely good that one can hail Mr. Richard Blake 
Brown as a real “ find,’’ and may congratulate him on 
having achieved a genuine success with a very original, 
competent and readable novel. Miss Higgs is a real 
creation; and springs straight out of her creator’s very 
fertile imagination, owing, as far as I can judge, nothing 
to any model. The story is a triumph of irrepressible 
gaiety and high spirits, and ending in a note which might 
be tragic, were it not for the fact that Miss Higgs’s end is 
so entirely appropriate to one whose delicious doings are 
more like those of a marionette than of a flesh and blood 
performer. It is this marionette quality which gives this 
story its particular charm. One gets so weary of “ real”’ 
people, so like the men and women we see every day of 
our life, so like them and yet so totally unrecognisable. 
No one can say that Miss Higgs, the “silver flamingo,” or 
any of the other admirable characters in this book are in 
the least degree like the folk we meet. I only wish they 
were. 

Mr. John Hampson’s book, on the other hand, is what 
I suppose we should call a “‘ slice of raw life.” It is I agree 
a “‘slice,’’ being an account of one night only at the 


By R. S. Forman 


“* Fever Heat.’’ By Skene Catling. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
“All That For Nothing.” By Lady Rena Terrington. 
7s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 

“The White Tiger.” By F. A. Mitchell Hedges. 
7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

“A Young Man at Sea.”’ By Maxwell Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


Greyhound Inn, and it is certainly ‘“ raw.”’ Iam not quite 
so clear that it is “ life.’’ I cannot help the uncomfortable 
feeling that the author has been absorbing a good deal of 
Mr. T. F. Powys. There is to be sure no reason why he 
should not, many excellent reasons why he and everybody - 
else should, but I think Mr. Powys is a dangerous sort of 
model for a young writer. But for all that Mr. Hampson 
has what our puritan forefathers used to call the ‘‘ root 
of the matter ”’ in him—sound stuff. He has a fine, sinewy 
style and an eve for dramatic effect. He has I feel spoiled 
the otherwise excellent construction of this sketch by the 
quite needless introduction of two characters—the young 
squire and his lady friend—being afraid I suppose of his 
book being too short. 

Mr. Clement Hankey is something of a discovery. 
“ Bottles in the Smoke ”’ is too long and too diffuse, so 
much so that it needs an effort to get through it, but I do 
not think I ever read a book with such “‘ atmosphere.” 
The hero of the book is an Englishman who has become a 
“ sheikh,”’ a genuine one and quite unlike the dusky gentle- 
men we know on the films, but the interest of the story is 
centred far less in him than in the people among whom 
he moves. I am not in a position to say whether Mr. 
Hankey’s pictures of the East are true to life, but I defy 
anyone to read the book and not to feel in his very marrow 
that what he reads is true. 

If ‘“‘ Bottles in the Smoke ”’ is revealing as to life in the 
East, “‘ Tatiana’”’ certainly lets you into the secrets of 
Russfa.’ Mr. Wright is a pitiless writer who spares his 
readers nothing, and he has the gift of making what he 
writes so vital and poignant that almost every word tells. 

“ Fever Heat ”’ is not so distinguished a first novel as the 
four I have mentioned, though it is I think rather above 
than below the average. I felt while reading it that Mr. 
Catling had not quite mastered his medium, and that the 
material at his disposal was hardly enough for a full-length 
novel. The theme is the not unusual one of the love of a 
white man for a half-caste, who not till too late discovers 
her tainted ancestry. All the portions of the book which 
deal with the love-theme are excellent, but to make his 
material ‘‘ pan out”’ the author has introduced fighting 
and riots which personally I found rather tiresome. I am 
sure that Mr. Catling must pay more attention to construc- 
tion before real success comes his way. 

In Lady Rena Terrington’s book, ‘ All That For 
Nothing,”’ the heroine is made so entirely unimportant that 
her love affairs simply fail to interest. As a study of war- 
time loss of balance the book has a certain value, but I am 
sorry that I cannot see in it anything to make me believe 
that the author has any great talent for novel-writing. 

It seems a little absurd to include Mr. Mitchell Hedges 
in this article, but ‘‘ White Tiger’’ is genuinely his first 
essay in writing fiction, and I do not suppose it will be his 
last. The book is uneven. When he is writing about his 
hero’s doings on the Stock Exchange I found it decidedly 
good. When he makes him a great white chief I found 
it harder to read him. 

I hope Mr. Maxwell Laurie has some more stories up his 
sleeve for us. ‘‘ A Young Man at Sea”’ is a story which 
is quite out of the ordinary, telling of the influence of 
three or four men and one woman upon the mind of a 
young fellow, who I suppose one must say is suffering badly 
from an “inferiority complex.’’ Everything takes place 
during a sea voyage, which in itself gives the book a special 
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flavour. There is an exciting episode of a riot among the 
steerage passengers, which is very well done. Mr. Laurie’s 
style and construction are amateurish, but he has the one 
supreme merit of the novel-writer that he can tell a good 
tale. 


THE GROWING TREES. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. 7s. 6d. 
(Faber & Faber.) 


Foremost among the portraits in Mrs. Manning-Sanders’s 
newly opened gallery we would place Angela Vibert, an 
excitable middle-aged novelist whose emotional out- 
pourings might be irritating were they not balanced by 
an exquisite intuitive sympathy. Mrs. Vibert does not 
enter the book until nearly half-way through, but once 
there she holds the line against some formidable rivals. 
Her daughters, Netta the wayward beauty, and warm- 
hearted Prothe, one of the most lovable ot fictional school- 
girls (how well these two have obeyed the injunction, 
“Know thyself! ’’), complete the household into which 


the hero, bereft of the mother whose exclusive love had - 


sheltered him through boyhood, is pitchforked. 

There are many other good things in this extremely 
entertaining novel. There is humorous delicacy in the 
writing about James’s early years with his fanciful, heroic 
little mother; there is poetry in the growing trees motif, 
and there are several excellent snapshots, for Mrs. Manning- 
Sanders has only to bestow a few phrases on a character 
for him or her to spring into instant and vivid life, but the 
dominant memory is that of Mrs. Vibert, whose face, as 
she talked, ‘‘ seemed to glow and fade like a coal someone 
is blowing on to keep alight,’”’ whose spirited incoherent 
conversation fills many pages of sheer enjoyment. 


SOMEBODY MUST. By Guy Pocock. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Mr. Pocock’s new story begins well. With dramatic 
suddenness a family is plunged from wealth into poverty, 
and the humours of the situation are not lost sight of in 
Mr. Pocock’s sympathetic revelation of the reactions of 
the various members to their new environment. 

Edward, the baby of the family, is singled out for more 
detailed treatment, and the author is to be congratulated 
on his original conception of a small boy whose conscious- 
ness of his own power is not incompatible with a kindly 
sense of responsibility towards his parents, and a quaint 
collection of ‘“‘lame ducks”? who attach themselves to 
him. 

Towards the end of the book Mr. Pocock apparently 
loses interest in his characters as human beings in his 
anxiety to disentangle them from all their difficulties and 
encompass a hopelessly artificial happy ending. It would 
seem as though, lacking patience to unravel the threads, 
he cuts them. 


THE MERCENARY. By Antony Marsden. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Let us at once heartily recommend Mr. Marsden’s new 
novel. It is excellent fare of its kind; breezy, exciting 
and spiced with the unusual. It is an ideal novel for light 
reading. The story concerns a dashing young English 
ex-army officer who is enlisted by a Near East government 
to assist their dictator to become popular. Owing to a 
miscarriage of plans, however, the hero is left in the 
uncomfortable position of being regarded as a spy by 
the dictator’s party and his opponents. These are not the 
only complications, but it would not be fair to spoil the 
story by giving any more away. Let it be sufficient that 
the hero manages to extricate himself and the girl he 
loves from their enemies. - From the first page to the 
last interest never wanes. Lovers of Ruritania should 
welcome this book with open arms, and it would not be 
surprising to see a successful film made of the book, 
though M. Maurice Chevalier would hardly fit the rdle of 
the hero. 


The Great Demand 
for Short Stories 


By a Well-known Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer 


Why are so many American stories—stories which 
have to be adapted in many cases—printed in British 
magazines ? 


Because editors cannot get what they want from 
British authors. The supply of suitable short stories 
is very much less than the demand. 


The scope for the fiction writer in this country is 
enormous. Payment varies between one guinea and 
six guineas a thousand words (short stories are from 
2,000 to 7,000 words long), all types of story are wanted, 
and the work of the unknown writer is carefully con- 
sidered. Editors are always on the look-out for new 
authors with talent, and spare no trouble to encourage 
them. 


Story-writing demands an ability to write, imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the rules of construction And 
a great number of people who do not write have the 
ability to do so (their entertaining letters are witness 
to that) and the imagination which, if used correctly, 
could seize on the myriads of ideas that everyday life 
provides and make plots of them. 


If you have literary aptitude you can be trained to work 
ideas into plots and make stories of them which editors 
would be glad to buy. 


As a spare-time occupation story-writing is the most 
delightful of all hobbies, and it is probably the most 
profitable. A trained writer can turn out a 3,000—4,000- 
word story (the most popular length) in six hours or so, 
and be paid anything from three to twenty guineas for it. 


There is a short-cut to successful story writing—the 
Regent way. In a fascinating Course of ten lessons, 
conducted by correspondence, the literary aspirant is 
shown what a short story really is, how to get plots (the 
Regent Plot Finder, an inimitable production, taps 
dozens of sources of material for story-writers), how 
to construct them, how to write dialogue, how to 
characterise and gain atmosphere, how to prepare MSS. 
for the market and HOW TO SELL THEM for the 
best prices. 


The tuition is conducted on individual lines by well- 
known authors (one of the tutors has himself sold 
300 stories to a wide variety of publications). Many 
Regent students start selling their work after a few 
lessons. 


Send to-day for a free copy of the Institute’s pros- 
pectus, ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer.’ It contains 
much striking information of interest to literary as- 
pirants and describes the Regent postal courses. 


Cut out this coupon and post it in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 93X), Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Without any obligation on my , please send me a copy of “ How to 
Succeed as a Weher free and post free. 
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SIX NOVELS BY 


“Grave Fairy Tale.’ By Esther Meynell. 8s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hail.) 

** Poor Caroline.’ By Winifred Holtby. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) : 

‘* Rachel Moon.” By Lorna Rea..7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 


The artist in words, as in any other medium, must have 
the power to see, and the power to make others see. Esther 
Meynell, in that she possesses both these powers to a 
remarkable degree, is a great artist. 

Whether she is showing us a black kitten with a face like 
a “‘small, sooty pansy,” or a 
child with a face as ‘‘ solemn 
as a bun,” or the lovely pine 
forests which are such a happy 
feature of the German country, 
or the tranquil home life of the 
Wenzel family, we are looking 
at pictures which have the clear 
outline and gracious beauty of 
a coloured etching. 

“Grave Fairy Tale” is the 
life story of two famous sons 
of Germany, a musician and a 
poet, at a time when music 
and literature depended upon 
the patronage of Prince and _— 
Duke. In the castle of a music 
loving prince, Melchior, the 
child of a drunken musician, 
and Jakob, the child of a 
cobbler, meet. The story of 
their childhood, and their rise 
to fame, is unfolded against a. 
background of quaint township 
and lonely country-side. 

A book of great charm and 
distinction. 

Winifred: Holtby’s story of 
Poor Caroline’’ has no old- | 
world flavour, it is on the || ~ 
contrary up to the very last ~~ 
minute. ‘‘ There’s nothing on 
earth,”’ says the shrewd Gloria, 

“that people like better than to feel that they’re doing 
good and making money.”’ Her knowledge of this foible of 
human nature enables her to persuade Caroline to form a 
company for the production of purified and uplifting films. 

Caroline has no money, but she has a passion for Causes, 
and a limitless capacity for devotional zeal. Into the 
crusade comes a wealthy Jew, who wants an introduction 
to Eton for his adored son, Gloria’s husband, the exquisite 
Basil St. Denis, Eleanor de la Roux, who has three thousand 
pounds and a tender conscience, a dour Scotch inventor 
who has a new process, a handsome young priest, and the 
flamboyant adventurer, Johnson. 

Such a plot and such a collection of characters are an 
achievement in themselves. Handled in Miss Holtby’s 
brilliant style they are a riot. In one penetrating 
sentence, this gifted young authoress can paint a complete 
portrait, as when we are introduced to the “ sort of actress 
who compensates for lack of professional ability by assidu- 
ous devotion to good works ” or the spinster who is bullied 
at home, but “ sits on a committee of the End All Wars 
movement or something, and feels that the Chancellories 
of Europe stagger when she sneezes.” 

Yet with all its shrewd home-thrusts, the book never 
degenerates into heartlessness. Caroline’s defence of those 
who cheerfully sacrifice everything most people value, for 
the sake of some cause is moving and tender in the extreme. 

Everyone was down on Rachel Moon because she insisted 
on visiting and sitting with her paralysed mother. Her 
father and sister were furious with her, for thinking that 
she was indispensable. Yet they did not disabuse her mind 
of the idea of her indispensability, by themselves sharing 


Miss Winifred Holtby. 


WOMEN WRITERS 


“* Dwarf’s Blood.”’ By Edith Olivier. 
Faber.) 


“The Totls of Law.”’ 


7s.6d. (Faber & 


By Barbara Goolden. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
“ August.”” By Pansy Pakenham. 7s. 6d. (Duck- 
worth.) 
in the consequences of the sudden tragedy. After all, 


Mrs. Moon had been an exceptionally charming wife, and 
when her stroke made it imperative that someone should 
be constantly in her room, one might have supposed that 
her husband would have liked to spend at least a few 

moments daily with her, if 
~e=y; only for the sake of her past 
devotion. Instead, he took the 
view that his wife was as good 
as dead and behaved exactly as 
if she were dead. 

Is it any wonder that the 
sensitive Rachel became un- 
balanced, lost her sense of pro- 
portion, and finally sacrificed 
her lover and her own future ? 
Her family (and even her 
creator, Lorna Rea) blame her 
bitterly for letting the ‘‘ lovely 
things of life’’ go by for the 
sake of what appeared to them 
to be a foolish ideal. Certainly 
as time went on Rachel became 
obsessed, yet after all is not the 
world being slowly lifted from 
darkness, ignorance and super- 
stition by people of Rachel’s 
type, who sink self-interest and 
“good times’ for the sake of 
an ideal ? 
| Whatever one’s opinion of 
| her, Rachel Moon’s tender 

| young love-story and final re- 
nunciation make an unusual 
and enthralling novel. 
ee The hero of Edith Olivier’s 
““Dwarf’s Blood” also suffers 
from an obsession due to his 
mother. An obsession which nearly wrecks his otherwise 
sterling character. In his case the tragedy is averted by 
his loval wife, Alethea, and the sweetness and brilliance 
of his son, dwarfed in body, but artistically a genius. 

Before that rescue is achieved we are taken to an old 
country mansion, a flower strewn valley in Bavaria, and a 
little seaside village in Cornwall. In all three places we 
meet entertaining people. The sombre theme is threaded 
through with the gold threads of love and lightened by 
flashes of humour. 

So far from averting tragedy Kyrle, Dryden’s wife, the 
“heroine ’’ of ‘‘ The Toils of Law,’’ brought tragedy to him. 
(Apparently wives must do one thing or the other.) Rather 
foolishly, instead of a separation, they arranged a divorce 
with Kyrle as the guilty party. As a result the shallow 
and selfish Amice retained custody of the little girl Jule. 
The suffering thus inflicted on her adoring father is the 
main theme of the book. 

‘ August,’’ by Pansy Pakenham, is a study of a col- 
lection of queer folk seen through the eyes of a young man 
just thinking about settling down to a career. They act 
and react upon each other, talk a very great deal, and do 
not seem to do very much. Although they are described 
at great length the characters never seem to live, and the 
book has an air of unreality at first reading. 

“You and I,”’ says the hero, ‘‘ think of people as frogs 
and mice on a dissecting table to be cut open and examined 
impartially.””. This is what has happened to the little 
group of characters in ‘‘ August,” they have been very 
skilfully dissected and presented to us as specimens. 

MINNIE PALLISTER. 


From a drawing by Peggy Smith. 
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HISTORICAL FICTION 


“The Distant Storm.” By David Emerson. 7s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Sebastian Wile.” 
(Hutchinson.) 


‘* The Tides of Malvern.” By Francis Griswold. 7s. 6d. 


By Vibart Dixon. 7s. 6d. 


(Jarrolds.) 

‘* Laura the Undaunted.”’ By Price-Brown. (Ryerson 
Press.) 

““ Monk’s Magic.” By <A. de Comeau. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


** When Joan was Pope.’’ By Richard Ince. 7s. 6d. 
(Eric Partridge.) 

These six books are all written in historical settings, and 
fall chronologically and geographically into three groups 
of two. Two are set in nineteenth century England, two 
in North America in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and two in medieval Europe. None is pre- 
eminently concerned with mere events, but “‘ The Distant 
Storm ’’ and ‘‘ When Joan was Pope”’ both create an 
excellent historical atmosphere, and the latter reveals a 
careful study of the history of thought. 

In ‘“‘ The Distant Storm ’’ Mr. Emerson has produced 
an introspective narrative of the disturbance caused in 
the personality of an intelligent young bourgeois manu- 
facturer by his contact with the Radical Reform move- 
ment in the days before “ Peterloo.”” The intense joy 
and revelation of his liaison with a female Radical agent 
is achieved at the cost of his old steady happiness, his 
worldly innocence and his small stock of capital. He is 
left to make a fresh start with a new sense of the loyalties 
to home and business necessary for a decent life. This 
entertaining study of bourgeois psychology is a fitting 
contrast to the harder and more sophisticated psychology 
of ‘‘ Sebastian Wile.’ Mr. Dixon describes the contest 
of a man, “ hardly a human being at all, but a symbol of 
struggle, achievement and triumphant, dominating will,” 
with the humanity and romantic idealism which his 
descendants inherit from his wife. In return for an out- 
ward life of munificent philanthropy he bribes God, as he 
thinks, to grant him long life, and power over the wills 
of these descendants. For a time he is successful, but 
he lives to be a centenarian only in constant fear of failure, 
and in the end dies from its realisation. 

In ‘‘ The Tides of Malvern’”’ Mr. Griswold has used to 
the best advantage the old story of a family whose tradi- 
tions are embodied in their house. The Sheldons play 
their part in the settling and consolidation of Carolina ; 
their sons give their lives in the War of Independence and 
in the Civil War with the Northern States, and when the 
last of them dies on his way back from the war of 1914-18, 
the old house has to be sold to invading profiteers. It is 
difficult to raise sympathy for a succession of changing 
characters, but Mr. Griswold has done so here by his 
human portraits and lucid, easy flowing narrative. ‘‘ Laura 
the Undaunted ”’ is by no means so satisfying. Mr. Price- 
Brown, writing avowedly for a Canadian public, seems not 
to have made the best use of his material; he has not 
gone deeply enough into his history or his characterisation 
to rouse our sympathies for either. 

Of the two medizval stories the first is a lively fantasia 
of black magic, and the second a serious attempt to out- 
line the early free thought of the Middle Ages. 

To understand and enjoy ‘‘ Monk’s Magic ’”’ the reader 
must enter into the spirit of the dark ages of the human 
mind. The story is very well told. 

““When Joan was Pope’ needs no such elaborate 
excuse as Mr. Ince gives in his introduction. ‘‘ Popess ”’ 
Joan is a legendary figure and, as she herself says in these 
pages, ‘‘ Legend is not history and should not be treated 
as such.’’ Mr. Ince has however made of it a very enter- 
taining romance, and has given us a most instructive 
portrait of Joan as a somewhat advanced preacher of the 
free thought which began with John Scotus Erigena and 
Agobard of Lyons. 

K. V. M. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 
The New Capek and the last of Pett Ridge 


“* Samuel Pepys, Listener.” By R. M. Freeman, with a 
Foreword by John Drinkwater. A Diary of the Great 
Warr kept by Saml. Pepys junior. 7s.6d. (Hutchinson.) 


“ The Gardener's Year.’’ By Karel and Josef Capek. 
3s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

“Led by Westmacoit.” By W. Pett Ridge. 
(Methuen.) 


“ Whiffs from the Briny.” By Geoffrey Dowd. Illus- 
-trated by H. M. Bateman. 6s. (Heath Cranton.) 


7s. 6d. 


Not least among the books which deserve a permanent 
place in war literature is “‘ A Diary of the Great Warr,” 
which was kept from 
July, 1914 to December, 
1918 by Saml. Pepys 
junior. So far as I 
know, it is the only day- 
to-day record of life in 
London during those 
years. The author care- 
fully preserved his 
anonymity, but readers 
of the Radio Times have 
lately discovered him to 
be Mr. R. M. Freeman, 
whose weekly contribu- 
tions, again in the Pepys 
style, are now issued in 
book form under the 
title of ‘‘Saml. Pepys, 
Listener.”” ‘‘It is not 
too much to say that 
Samuel Pepys might 
have written it himself,”’ 
writes Mr. John Drink- 
water in his foreword. 
“Mr. Freeman .. . has, 
in what must be an un- 
exampled way, taken 
over a style, absorbed, 
not only in its external 
idiom, but in its vital 
and fundamental 
characteristics. ... 
Imitation could never 
achieve this. The most 
striking thing about 
this book is that it has 
no appearance whatever 
of artificiality.” For 
instance : 


“To Westminster, towards the parish church, and met 
with Mr. Howlett who offering me a pew in the gallery, I had 
no excuse but up with him I must go and then much against 
my will staid out the whole church; but I did entertain 
myself with my perspective glass up and down the church, 
by which I had the great pleasure of seeing and gazing at 
a great many very fine women; and what with that and 
sleeping I passed away the time till the sermon was done.” 


“‘. . . to the Cathedral Service at Chester. The Bishop makes 
the sermon ; which set me musing of gt. Aunt-in-law Laetitia 
that Sir Jas. Paget, the Bishop's father, did cutt for a duodenal 
ulcer and took away herduodenum. Whereby Aunt’s stomake 
could hold no food above 15 minutes, but all had to be digested 
in her colon. And the strange thing was her colon did it 
better than ever her stomake had done even to lobster sallets 
of which, though she had a particular zest of them, her stomake 
had always fallen foul; but her colon made instant friends 
with the lobster sallets. Socameto .. . the end of a mighty 
uplifting devotional hour.” 


MistaKing him for the hall porter, a 
somewhat excited female demanded 
“*Where’s the lift?” 

From “ Whiffs from the Briny,” by Geoffrey Dowd (Heath Cranton). 


Of these two extracts, one is by Mr. Freeman and the 
other by Pepys (himself). They serve to show how faith- 
fully the disciple has followed the master, for save by the 
discerning, they cannot easily be distinguished. Though 
Saml. Pepys junior does a good deal of listening-in (hence the 
title of the book), he has all the usual interests of a middle- 
aged man of leisure, and even those to whom radio is 
anathema will have no excuse for not succumbing to the 
charm and humour of the book, with its excellent illustra- 
tions by David Wilson. 

lt is a surprise to find the author of ‘‘ R.U.R.”—that 
grim drama of mechanised muscle— collaborating in a light 
book on amateur gardening. Karel Capek has written it; 
the illustrations are by 
brother Josef. And the 
first sentence, ‘‘ There are 
several ways in which to 
lay out a little garden ; 
the best way is to geta 
good gardener,’”’ gives 
vou the idea. The 
months are dealt with 
in order, and the trials 
and pleasures of 
amateur gardening are 
treated with a good 
deal of insight and 
evidently first- 
hand knowledge. But 
the humour is rather 
" naive, and though ably 
translated, may miss the 
mark in this country. 

by Westmacott”’ 
is the last novel we 
may expect from the 
late Mr. Pett Ridge. 
It concerns the misad- 
ventures of a business 
man who, retiring while 
his energies are still 
strong, and settling 
down in a little spot 
not so very far out of 
London, devotes him- 
self to local politics. 
Life in retirement, he 
discovers, can be even 
more exacting than 
life in the City. His old firm also makes a dis- 
covery —that it cannot get on without him—so back 
he goes into the City, leaving his troubles behind 
him. Preferring Mr. Pett Ridge in his ‘ Mord 
Em'ly” vein, I was disappointed with this book. 
Mr. Westmacott is too “‘ manufactured,’ and the story 
being centred upon him, soon seems manufactured too, 
though now and again Mr. Pett Ridge introduces his 
sure touch of pathos. But frankly I could not get on 
with it. 

As for ‘“‘ Whiffs from the Briny,’’ by Geofirey Dowd, 
Master Mariner, it is written with no pretensions to literary 
style. During the past forty years Captain Dowd has 
sailed the seven seas, and a few more, and with the help of 
H. M. Bateman’s drawings he has produced a hearty book 
of reminiscences. ‘‘ Breezy’ is also the word. 


F. A. Rice. 
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VARIED ADVENTURE 


“The Winding Lane.” By Philip Gibbs. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

“©The Shorn Lamb.” By William J. Locke. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 
Rearguard.” 
(Knopf.) 

“* Morning Tide.”’” By Neil M. Gunn. 7s. 6d. (Por- 
poise Press.) 

“* Stories Without Women.” By Donn Byrne. 7s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


By Compton Pakenham. 7s. 6d. 


“The Winding Lane ”’ is described as a new long novel. 
It would not be so long if we came to the story a little 
sooner, and if Colonel Avenel did not repeat his views on 
income tax and the dole quite so often ! 

Francis Brandon, a modest author, takes a country 
cottage, produces to his own surprise a “ best-seller,’’ mar- 
ries a shameless little gold-digger, Pearl, who proceeds to 
spend more money than one would suppose even the best 
of best-sellers could produce. In desperation Brandon 
takes an American lecturing tour, and the account of that 
devastating experience is in Sir Philip Gibbs’s very best 
style. 

After Brandon’s unfortunate marriage the story moves 
quickly. As a struggling writer living his bohemian life 
and tramping the country-side he was happy. As he 
became richer he became less happy. Sir Philip Gibbs has 
often put problems before us. ‘‘ The Winding Lane’”’ makes 
one wonder why men adore wives who waste their sub- 
stance, and harry them nearly to death, without the 
slightest compunction. 

The story of ‘‘ The Shorn Lamb ”’ is a story of imperson- 
ation. When Sir Atherton Drake suddenly dropped dead, 
it was quite easy for his twin brother to impersonate him. 
Easy and at first sight desirable, for Brotherton had re- 
turned home from America destitute, and his dead brother 
was wealthy. It was also easy to destroy the will. When 
however it transpired that the dead man had been a very 
bad egg indeed things became more complicated, and 
Brotherton Drake found himself once more compelled to 
leave his country. Those who remember ‘“ The Beloved 
Vagabond ’”’ can imagine how romantic his wanderings 
become, especially when he joins forces with Tonio the 
conjurer, and meets Diana, the woman of his heart. 

When Geoffrey Courtney Langdale left England because 
of an indiscretion, he hardly thought he would have to wait 
forty-two years before inheriting the title of Earl of Epsom. 

His life in China, with a wife who had given way to 
drink and four weird children, forms the first part of the 
book. The adventures of his son Geoffrey, first in Russia, 
then in the Great War, make up the other two parts. The 
book is crammed with incident and shows an intimate 
knowledge of life in foreign countries. The author has 
evidently met many interesting people and ‘‘ Rearguard ”’ 
contains penetrating and often amusing studies of some 
of them. 

“‘ Morning Tidé,”’ by Neil M. Gunn, is a study of life ina 
remote fishing village seen through the eyes of a sensitive 
child. As far removed from town life as from foreign lands, 
this little community lives its primitive life, braving storms 
and performing deeds of incredible heroism. 

Hugh saw his elder brother nearly drowned, he was a 
witmess to a silent duel between his two sisters for the same 
lover, he went on a salmon poaching expedition, saw his 
brother leave for far-off Australia, and with his sister helped 
to keep the flicker of life in his patient mother. A tender 
story of the quiet life of patient toil and endurance lived by 
those who bring in the harvest oi the sea. 

“Stories Without Women” are breath-taking tales of 
the air, of the jungle, of the desert, of Chinese restaurants 
and gangsters, of Africa and Ireland—all sorts of men in 
all sorts of places having all sorts of adventures. Men 
fight with bombs, with revolvers, with their fists, with 
daggers, with rifle and bayonet. In these thirteen stories 
Mr. Donn Byrne circles the world. But, as he confesses 
in a sub-title, he cannot quite keep the women out. 


M. P. 


A MEDLEY OF MYSTERIES 
“The Bell Street Murders.” By Sydney Fowler. 
7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

“. .. Tell No Tales.” By George Limnelius. 7s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 

““ Murder by Latitude.” By Rufus King. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


“* Death of a Spinster.”” By Dorothy Johnson. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 


“The Jackanapes Jacket.” By E. M. Keate. 7s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 

“Letty Lynton.” By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

“The Lonely Bungalow.” By Taffrail.”” 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“* Mystery House.” By J. M. Walsh. 7s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 

Mr. Fowler has hit upon an extraordinarily intriguing 
theory for an underlying motive in ‘‘ The Bell Street 
Murders.’”” Suppose a man revolutionised the film in- 
dustry by inventing a cheap and handy process whereby 
anyone by merely thinking could conjure up any vision 
or drama he desired ? It would assuredly be worth mil- 
lions. And when the murder of the inventor is detected 
by the very means that his process had supplied we have 
the making of a sensational plot on new lines. Nor is Mr. 
Fowler content withastory. He gives us unusual characters. 
shrewdly depicted, and his Professor Blinkwell makes a strik- 
ing figure in the gallery of astute and unsuspected villains. 

Both Mr. Limnelius and Mr. King adopt novel methods 
of narration in their volumes. In“... Tell no Tales” 
there is a series of detached episodes, gradually com- 
pounded into a whole, and events move as on a chessboard, 
backwards, forwards, and zigzag, until the final and 
triumphant “‘mate’”’ is announced. The plot is an artful 
conception, and the portrayal of the exclusive Sewell- 
Forbes family, and of the prevaricating Philip Morton, is 
quite masterly in its analytical detail. 

Mr. Rufus King also likes to achieve his purpose on the 
instalment system. Each of his chapters is a miniature 
drama. The development is rapid and exciting, and the 
climax leaves us palpitating. There is no lack of resource 
here, and it is doubtful whether even the most expert 
unraveller of riddles will guess why two murders occurred 
on a ship, who could possibly have been the perpetrator,and 
what connection they had with the beautiful and enigmatical 
Mrs. Poole on her honeymoon trip with a fifth husband. 

Miss Johnson’s “‘ Death of a Spinster”’ has claims to 
attention if only for its pathetic study of a distorted and 
broken life leading to a deed which for long is shrouded in 
gloom, There are very tender touches in the delineation 
of gentle Miss Mary’s characters, and in this case the reader’s 
sympathy is by no means wasted on the victim of a moment’s 
madness. Miss Johnson writes with charm and ease, and 
there is a flavour about her work reminiscent of “‘ Cranford.” 

Why Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes should have taken the 
trouble to write at considerable length the well-worn story 
of the notorious Madeleine Smith, accused of poisoning her 
lover ; and why she should have transferred the happening 
to modern days with telephones and wireless, must remain 
her own secret. Neither the painful drama itself nor the 
method of telling seems to justify the strange experiment 
in ‘‘ Letty Lynton.” Mr. Keate, too, in “‘ The Jackanapes 
Jacket ’’ (that striking Pepysian phrase) gives his story of 
a murder for revenge the historical background provided 
by Hampton Court; but it is not an agreeable narrative, 
there is very little mystery, and the style is somewhat 
tedious. ‘“‘ Taffrail,’’ in ‘‘ The Lonely Bungalow,” gives 
us a wild and whirling story of spies and secret machina- 
tions, with plenty of incidental violence and some rather 
“‘stagey ”’ situations which verge on the ridiculous. 

‘Mystery House,’”’ by J. M. Walsh, has artifice writ 
large over it from start to finish. Not only is it uncon- 
vincing but it is laborious and hackneyed, and when the 
very stereotyped specimen of fictional detective (who is 
continually ‘‘ swearing softly under his breath ’’) falls in 
love with the most suspicious of the women in one of the 
earliest chapters half the interest in speculating upon guilt 
evaporates. When mystery is handled clumsily it simply 
becomes exasperating. J. Cuminc WALTERS. 
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AFTER SIXTY YEARS. By Shan Bullock. With a Foreword 
by the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett. 8s.6d. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Sixteen novels, at least, on the shelves of all complete 
Irish libraries have long proved Shan Bullock to be the 
noblest living interpreter of Ulster folk and their ways. 
He is content to describe them, and, although a poet, 
cares not a rush or a twig to vex his readers with his own 
temperament, ego or prejudices. Even in this auto- 
biography where personal flourishes would be reasonable, 
Shan Bullock is still the observer, and more interested in 
neighbours than moods. 

“* After Sixty Years ’’ describes with power and affection 
his boyhood on a small island in Lough Erne, spent in a 
semi-feudal Ulster, now a part of 
history. ‘‘ Still splendid, perhaps 
to some dreamer more desirable 
than it ever was; but a centre no 
more, something now in and for 
itself, a symbol of lost chances and 
lost power.”’ This is the back- 
ground to the narrative, the old 
castle and the old Earl dominating 
the country-side, a genial autocrat 
and all-powerful landlord. With 
detachment and sympathy, too, 
the subtle clash between Catholic 
and Protestant is treated. 

All who, in Mr. Bullock’s com- 
pany, have wandered down 
Thrasna river or lived with the 
Loughsiders or seen Ulster as 
Ulster sees herself in those sixteen 
novels will be won again by this 
rare reconstruction of a vanished 
time. It is the finest of the 
author’s novels with the mask of 
fiction off, and a world of kindly 
folk all worth a novel a-piece. 

Sir Horace Plunkett in an appre- 
ciative foreword justly claims that 
Shan Bullock on a narrow stage by 
a hundred touches and suggestions 
has epitomised Ireland’s life as a 


whole. He has done more. “ After “... They have set me up here so hign that 
1 the misery of my city.” 
From “ The Happy Prince” Stories by Oscar Wilde (Collins). 


Sixty Years’”’ is a book for minds 
and hearts drawn to the Muses 
and Mother Earth alike. 


LITTLE AMERICA. By Rear-Admiral Richard Byrd. 21s. 
(Putnams.) 


“‘One gets there, and that is about all there is for the 
telling. It’s the effort to get there that counts.”’ This is 
the brief description of the South Pole by one who is 
without doubt the greatest living explorer of the day. 
“‘ Little America” is the official record of the aerial and 
scientific exploration of the frozen wastes that engulf the 
South Pole. 

In this book we see the tremendous advantages that 
modern methods of transport give to the explorer. The 
aeroplane has taken the place of the dog sleigh, and wire- 
less provided a form of valuable communication. What 
will be the next improvement ? From the disheartening 
progress of twenty-five weary miles a day—the average 
distance covered by dog sleigh—exploration has increased 
its speed to ninety miles an hour. Yet still the scarred 
and rugged ice barriers and packs remain as menacing to 
the aeroplane as they did to the sledge. The dangers 
have not been minimised. The chances of success have 
been increased; but by how much? The risks run by 
Byrd are equally, if not greater than, those of his pre- 
decessors. 


can see... all 


WOMEN OF THE UNDERWORLD. By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. 
5s. (Stanley Paul.) 

To consort with criminals and outcasts of society made 
desperate by fear and a sense of guilt requires more than 
ordinary courage. Mrs. Cecil Chesterton has already proved 
that she has that sort of courage. She has gone into the 
underworld of London, which is so near to yet so far from 
the common daily life of the City, has stayed in doss- 
houses, loitered in public-houses, talked with thieves, and 
this book she has written about it all is intensely interest- 
ing. Her “In Darkest London,” which also described 
the underworld and the men and women who haunt it, has 
sold over thirteen thousand copies, and ‘‘ Women of the 
Underworld ”’ is likely to do the same. For Mrs. Chester- 
ton not only tells of the characters 
she has met, giving poignant im- 
pressions of the squalor and terror 
of the outcast’s life, but investi- 
gates causes and, by her tolerance, 
makes us more tolerant towards 
those who are largely the victims 
of environment. Perhaps she is 
rather too rash in her generalisa- 
tions—assuming that all women 
are not only potential thieves, but 
have thieved in a small way during 
their childhood ; nevertheless her 
motive is to show that the gulf 
between the respectable and the 
disreputable is often merely a 
matter of accident and not so 
wide as it would seem. 


THE PRACTICAL DOG BOOK. 


By Edward C. Ash. 
(Simpkin Marshall.) 


21s. 


This is a classic in dog litera- 
ture. The author has written 
several books, not only about 
dogs but on other subjects as 
well, but this is undoubtedly 
his best work. With chapters 
on the history of all varieties, 
a capable veterinary guide and 
information on advertising, export- 
ing, selling, showing, in short, everything it is possible to 
want to know about dogs, this book is ideal for expert and 
novice alike. The illustrations are particularly good and 
help to show the foundations on which much canine 
history is based, the quaint stories—stories which explain 
some of the old sporting prints to be seen in country inns— 
help to enliven the more solid matter. The low price of 
the book, compared to the mine of information offered, 
should ensure it a place on every dog-lover’s shelf. 


MODERN INTERIORS. 
(Studio.) 

This book of excellent photographs—there are three 
hundred of them—is a record of the century’s achievement 
in finding its own form in building. How world-wide is 
the revolt from mere decorativeness may be seen here, 
for there are examples from all over Europe and America, 
and parts of the East, and the buildings range from a 
bachelor flat to a church, from a lecture-room to a restaurant. 
Everywhere is apparent the same dominating principle 
and it is a delight for the ordinary man, content perforce 
with his inherited modes of furnishing, to be able to study 
so thoroughly the new movement. For the furnisher, 
architect and student the book is invaluable. 


By Herbert Haffmann. 38s. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


III—CRITICISM : Discovering the Principles 
By Alfred Dunning 


Let me say at the beginning of this talk on criticism, 
that the prime business of the writer of to-morrow is — 
writing. Let me add, too, that I do not wish to brake his 
zeal for that business by plunging him into a mass of 
literary abstractions and hair-splitting discussions on the 
artistic and moral missions of literature. These may 
constitute one aspect of criticism, just as book-reviewing 
for the daily press constitutes another. To the aspiring 
writer, however, criticism means neither of these things. 
Rather, it stands for the answering of one question put to 
all forms of successful writing—the question, ‘‘ How does 
it work ?”’ 

In other words it is the business of a coming writer 
frequently to ask of a short story, ‘‘ Why does this interest 
the reader ? ’’ of a poem, ‘‘ How does it achieve beauty ? ” 
and of all kinds of published matter, ‘“‘ What qualities have 
brought them into print?’’ Having answered these 
questions, it is his further task to embody those answers in 
his own work, thereby in one sense making: his criticism 
literally constructive. 

The word “ criticism ’’ nowadays is, like Bottom in 
the time of Shakespeare, very badly “ translated.”” When 
first used it meant ‘“‘ judgement.’’ At present, however, 
the taking to pieces of a literary work, and its studious 
examination in the light of appreciation and possible value 
to the examiner, is too often replaced by a pulling to pieces. 
True criticism means virtue-finding as much as, or more 
than fault-finding, and it is the realisation of this which 
proves most helpful to the coming writer. 

In order to keep abreast of the world he writes or wishes 
to write for, he should constantly examine the matter in 
magazines, newspapers and reviews, on the “ How does it 
work ?”’ principle. But this will not be enough. To 
discover that certain journals require their articles to be 
of certain lengths, to learn that this paper treats a topic 
from the political point of view, and that paper the same 
topic in its ‘‘ human ’”’ aspect—these and the many other 
useful hints which may be gleaned by intelligent reading 
are not, after all, the foundations of literature. As “ tricks 
of the trade”’ they are important and necessary aids to 
commercial success. But the most vital and real literary 
criticism deals with matters of a very different nature. 

The best beginning can be made with a work of acknow- 
ledged merit—with one, that is, which paradoxically 
enough is beyond criticism. Of such works the Authorised 
Version is probably the peer. It has stood the test of that 
greatest of critics, Time. To the Authorised Version, then, 
we may set that simple examination which, being the true 
basis of all criticism, should be applied just as ruthlessly 
to the young writer’s own work. It consists of two ques- 
tions. First, is the matter worth while? Secondly, is 
the manner or style of expression appropriate to the 
matter ? 

The decided ‘‘ Yes ’’ which the Authorised Version offers 
to the first question is beyond doubt. Apart from its 
religious significance, the substance of the Bible is that 
of a treasury of romance and intellect. It contains short 
stories in the parables, in addition to history, biography 
and the exquisite poetry of the Psalms, the Song of 
Songs and Isaiah. The proverbs offer a liberal education, 
and at least one book, Job, is practically pure dramatic 
literature. : 

The style in which this matter is presented is equally 
inspiring to the student of literary craftsmanship. To 
prove it, let him attempt as impressive an effect as he will 
find in any parable, restricting himself to the same economy 
and simplicity of word, yet taking an equally universal 


theme. He is certain to learn by this means that a spade 
digs deeper as a spade than as “ an agricultural implement.” . 
Yet failure to write in the language of the Bible or of 
Bunyan should not disappoint the real aspirant, nor yet— 
which is much more important—make him think that 
such styles are only of academic moment. The true 
value of criticising great art is that by doing so one hitches 
one’s wagon to a star. And although it is not at all neces- 
sary to success ultimately to reach the height of that star, 
yet the assistance it can give, even from a great distance, is 
not to be despised. 

Next month I hope to say something about the actual 
putting into practice of principles to be discovered in 
great literature—the question of “style” and that great 
impostor “‘ stylishness.”’ 

Competition 

A book or books to the value of a guinea, to be chosen 
by the recipient, will be given for the best original fable 
written in the simplest and most direct style. Competitors 
must be not less than 16 and not more than 18 years of 
age and, if at school, should give the name and address 
of the school as well as their own name, address and age. 
Entries must reach the Bookman Office not later than 
April 1st and should be addressed : 


FaBLe, 
““The Bookman,”’ St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


RESULT OF JANUARY COMPETITION. 


The prize for the best first paragraph to an essay on 
a door-handle is awarded to G. A. Taylor (aged 16), 
11, Southwater Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, for the 
following which, though rather weak in the actual 
opening, contains the best idea: 


A DOOR-HANDLE 


To write an essay on a door-handle one must be poetically 
minded, for it is only the poetic mind which can find 
“‘ books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good 
in everything.” It alone can cast aside the veil of external 
superficialities to look upon life as it really is, and discover 
the beauties and potentialities of familiar things. . For 
there are in truth two worlds, the one visible and transient, 
the other full of meaning—permanent. Yet they are so 
intermingled that everything is a part of both—nothing is 
meaningless, and beneath the most prosaic exterior there 
is something full of interest and of wonder. So it is with 
the door-handle. Beneath the tarnish which neglectful 
years have put upon it; or beneath the proud polish of 
numerous domestics, rests a host of associations. In the 
door-handle is to be found the whole spirit and personality 
of the house to which it belongs. As the house changes so 
does the door-handle. Who does not know the white 
door-knobs of: the old-fashioned drawing-room, symbolic 
in their solidity of the Victorians themselves ; or the fussy, 
shining little knobs gracing the doors of every villa in 
Suburbia, and embodying the very sparkle and pertness 
of every provincial housewife ? Yes, the door-handle is 
indeed a symbol, and like all other symbols it has its 
mysteries; but to the initiated they are no longer 
mysteries but a revelation. 


We also commend twenty-five competitors whose 
names appear on page 387. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR MARCH 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than March oth. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon on the opposite page and send this with each answer 
or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS ; 
the Editor cannot undertake to 
veturn them. 


THE PRIZES 
OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—ONE GUINEA for the 
best sonnet entitled 
“To John Donne.” 


II.—HatF A GUINEA for 
the best criticism, not 
more than three 
hundred words in 
length, of T.S. Eliot’s 
“The Waste Land.”’ 


III.—TuHREE NEw Books for 
the best quotation 
from the poems of 
John Donne applic- 
able to any book 
advertised in this 
number. 


IV.—TuHE Bookman will be 
sent post free for 
twelve months to the 
sender of the best 
suggestion for a 
competition. 


Results of January 
Entries 


I.—OnE GuInEA for a sonnet celebrating some event 
which might have happened in January, 1831. 
In awarding the prize, consideration will be 
given to the aptness of the event as well as the 
quality of the verse. 


Again some competitors did not read the competition 
sufficiently carefully, and there were entries of quite 
good poetical quality celebrating either an event which 
did happen in 1831 or an event which might have hap- 
pened in 1931, while one competitor offered an occur- 
rence in 1731. The prize is awarded to A. Clark, 
St. Bride’s School, Edinburgh, for his amusing sonnet ; 
“On the Passing of a Bill to Prohibit Railways in 
England.» As he points out, Mr. Huskisson, M.P., 
was killed at the opening of the Liverpool-Manchester 
Railway in September, 1830, and consequently a Bill 
of this nature might well have been passed in the 
January of the following year : 


Praise to High Heaven, that held the Nation’s hand 
And gave us strength of will and foresight rare 
To ban at once these dang’rous men who dare 
To loose an Iron Horse in our fair land ! 
Frankenstein-like, this Monster might have raged, 
Its Smoke and Steam befouling tree and flow’r ; 
It might have rush’d at Forty miles an hour, 
And kill’d more men ere it were caught and caged ; 


Taken in Santa Barbara, California, November 18th, 1930. 


But we, to purity and innocence 
Have steadfast held: no true-born Briton yields 
To grime and gloom his green and lovely fields ! 
Horse-sense has triumphed over Common-sense ! 
Let other nations by machin’ry thrive— 
ENGLAND HAS SAVED HER RURAL SOUL ALIVE ! 


We also select for printing the learned effort of Arthur 
C. Harrison, 42, Garden Avenue, Mitcham, delightfully 
reminiscent—as he intends—of Wordsworth at his worst : 


SONNET 


(celebrating the Establishment in 

These Islands of a Bimetallic 

Monetary Standard, by Lord 
Althorp, in January, 1831). 


BIMETALLIsM ! lend thy hybrid 
aid ! 

Redeem us from our galling 
golden chain 

Nor let the turmoils of rebellious 
Spain? 

Taint loyal Spirits or impede 
our trade. 

The Mart no more by falling 
price dismayed, 

No unemployment daunts the 
labouring swain : 

An equal flight our Commerce 
shall maintain— 

One gold, one silver wing abroad 
displayed. 


Let yeasty France froth over !% 
Britons need 

No further freedom now their 
Beer is free.* 

The silent looms® may clatter, 
they'll not breed 

In well-fed breasts a pang of 


jealousy. 
FE” (George Russell) and pimetallism! ‘neath thy pros- 
Dr. Alexander Irving. perous tide 


Red Revolution’s* vanquished 
head shall hide. 


We highly commend the entries of M. McDonnell 
(Bothwell), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), Angela A. 
Hannan (Forest, Ontario, Canada). 


Prize or A Guinea for the best answer, 
in not more than two hundred and fifty words, 
to the question: ‘‘ What did Johnson do with 
the orange-peel which Boswell tells us (Satur- 
day, April 1st, 1775) he collected and dried, but 
the ultimate use of which he would not dis- 
close ? ” is awarded to Miss Muriel M. Malvern, 
“Mowbray,” Prestbury Road, Cheltenham, for 
the following : 


Dr. Johnson did reveal, indirectly, what use he made of 


1 Evidently a reference to the return to the Gold Standard 
(1816-) after the War. 

2 “La crise était aggravée par l’emancipation des colonies 
espagnoles: l’anarchie qui regnait la-bas avait suspendu 
l’extraction des metaux précieux.’’-—Hatkvy, Vol. II, Histoire 
du People Anglais au XIX siécle. 

* An allusion to the July Revolution, 1830. 

* Excise duty on beer was abolished by the Budget of 1830. 

® A great cotton strike (workers versus machines) was raging 
round Manchester in January, 1831. 

* “ Public opinion is at last ripe for a revolution, and the 
first great man that steps forward will be the sovereign of this 
country (England) or he will found a republic.’”’—Letter from 
Sir William Napier to his wife, January, 1831, vide “‘ Life of Sir 
William Napier,” Vol. I, p. 336. 
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the scraped and dried orange-peel which he collected. 
Boswell, in a foot-note to his Life of Johnson, mentions 
a letter to Miss Boothby, wherein Johnson recorded his 
belief that powdered orange-peel in a glass of hot port wine 
was a remedy for indigestion. In another foot-note, Bos- 
well adds that in the 358th letter in Mrs. Piozzi’s Collection, 
Johnson recommended ‘dried orange-peel, finely pow- 
dered,’”’ as a medicine. I do not know whether this letter 
is identical with that written to Miss Boothby, as I have 
been unable to consult a complete edition of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
letters. But perhaps this was the medicine to which 
Johnson referred when he wrote (May Ist, 1780): ‘‘ I have 
had, I am afraid, too many dinners of late. I took physic 
too both days, and hope to fast to-morrow.” Poor John- 
son, with his ‘‘ ravenous eagerness for food,’’ often must 
have needed “‘a remedy for indigestion’’! Incidentally 
it is interesting to note, from a conversation that took place 
on April 18th, 1783, that Johnson was aware of the market 
for dried and scraped orange-peel, which was sold to the 
distillers ; and on that occasion he remarked: “I believe 
they make a higher thing out of them than a spirit ; they 
make what is called orange-butter, the oil of the orange 
inspissated, which they mix perhaps with common 
pomatum, and make it fragrant. The oil does. not fly off 
in the drying.” 


Canon Dunlap (Washington) provides in full the letter 
to Miss Boothby to which Miss Malvern refers. We 
also select for printing the entry from W. Mockford, 
12, Bancroft Avenue, Broom, Biggleswade : 


When a boy the flaws of one’s heroes were inadmissible ; 
now, in manhood, one hardly considers the faults of those 
to whom much is owing for experience and knowledge. A 
variation of the same psychological puzzle confronted Dr. 
Johnson. Late in life his deeply engrained aversion to the 
Scotch certainly received many a jolt from the remem- 
brance of kindness and the immense amount of knowledge 
he undoubtably acquired on the greatest tour he under- 
took; while the benefit of passage through the ‘ broad 
acres ’’ when journeying to Scotland would be appreciated 
continually by his keen sense of practical wisdom ; much 
would be noted for exercise among the thrifty Hebridians 
and much would be retained as long as he lived. One 
can only conclude the Doctor sturdily and shrewdly pre- 
vented by silence and the allowance of a small charge of 
secrecy ; probable aspersions on friends, confutation of 
his tenets with his own actions, and an unthinkable ad- 
mission of consanguinity between the two races. But 
truth has some relation with time. To-day in many a 
Yorkshire cottage peopled by the originals of the late 
John Hartley’s creations, the old-fashioned practice of 
drying orange-peel—on t’ob of it’newk—in order to provide 
an efficient firelighter when sticks are short, is carried on, 


and we highly commend the entries of Miss B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath) and Gertrude Hancox (New Malden). 


II.—THE PRIZE OF HAtF A GuINEA for the best quota- 
tion from English verse of the twentieth century 
applicable to any book advertised in this 
number is awarded to S. Barrington McClean, 
21, Greenknowe Road, Newlands, Glasgow, 
S.3, for the following : 


SOME MODERN AUTHORS. By S. P. B. Mats. 
(Grant Richards.) 
“Gloomy philosophers ; great grim cows, 
Chewing and ruminating all in a row; 
Wise, stupid creatures with haughty brows, 
What kind of thing are they pretending to know ?” 


HAROLD Monro, Winter Milk. 


We also select for printing : 


THE LOVER OF LAMBALLE: 
A ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Howarp Gorpon PaGE. (Alston Rivers.) 
“If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs . . .” 
If. 
(J. N. Banister, “ Rollestone,” Malden Street, Leyland, 
Lancs.) 
and 
THE LAST GOLFER. By Horace C. HutTcuinson. 
(John Murray.) 


“And one to watch the clock with eager eyes, 
Saying: ‘ He’s late—he’s late.’ ” 


W. M. Letts, Wishes for William. 
(Mrs. H. J. Hawksworth, Escrick Park, York.) 


IV.—THREE New Books for the best letter, not more 
than two hundred words in length, disagreeing 
with any review which appears in this number, 
are awarded to Miss B. M. Beard, 214, Broad- 
way, Bexleyheath, Kent, for the following letter 
anne with the review of “‘ The Apple 

art’: 


DEaR SIR, 


““The Apple Cart’”’ is but a new and amusing setting 
of an old theme, dear to the heart of its author. Demo- 
cratic education in politics has not kept pace with the 
political machinery now in existence, which however is 
still based upon the ancient shibboleths, though ruled by 
people of a different class. Shaw is amused at the critics 
who regard this play as a sin against the proletariat. He 
is the unchanging democrat in a changing world, and his 
destructive criticism explodes the age-long theory of govern- 
ment by the people. His “‘ Extravaganza”’ is a play in 
deadly earnest. He creates movement, builds up his 
characters to their full stature, springs surprises and con- 
trasts upon his audience, and brings the whole to a “ grand 
finale’ with full dramatic power. In this “‘ hotch-potch 
of political wisdom,’”’ the caricature of his characters 
but serves to illumine the underlying truth. He is still 
the vital force as a political philosopher. Behind the 
“ buffoonery ’’ he steadily makes his audience realise the 
lesson he is trying to teach—that misused democratic 
power means self-destruction—appealing to their intelli- 
gence throughout. The speeches he puts into the mouth 
of King Magnus are among his best work. 


Yours truly, 
B. M. B. 


We also highly commend the letters from Renée 
Allen (Liverpool), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letch- 
worth) and Miss Emily Davis (Dublin). 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to Miss G. Pitt, 8, Wyndham Crescent, 
N.19. 


Writers of To-morrow Competition 


The following all reached a high standard and will 
receive special certificates: Thomas William Sharp 
(Stockton-on-Tees), Basil Megaw (Belfast), W. F. Y. 
Beddoe (Barry Dock), Cicely Fraser (Liverpool), Alex. 
G. Begley (Glasgow), Winnie Bradshaw (Blackburn), 
C. D. Andrews (London, S.E.), Felicity Fawcus 
(Claygate), Margaret McGuire (Leeds), Catherine 
Prosser (Leicester), A. R. Williams (Brecon), Margaret 
E. Thorpe (Wembley), Gordon Bethune (Liverpool), 
C. M. S. Whitelaw (Edinburgh), C. Aldred (Fulham, 
S.W.), John Cooper (Glasgow), A. D. Turner 
(Wakefield), John I. Kelly (London, E.), Katharine M. 
Falwasser (Germany), John Durkan (Glasgow), D. M. 
Thomas (Swansea), Molly Roberts (Eastbourne), C. E. 
Hentschel (Willesden Green), Eric Blakeley (Sheffield), 
Gino Bertolini (Glasgow). 
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“THE BOOKMAN” 


CROSSWORD No. 5 


JOHN DONNE By ‘“ PRocRUSTEs ” 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who 
supplies the best clue to 38 across. 


Note.—In certain cases the use of archaic spelling is necessary 
for the solution, but such variants are in each instance justified 
by the definitive Nonesuch edition of Donne’s works published 
in 1929. 


CLuEs ACROss: 


1. “Called by his Majesties household THE Doctors OwNE 
FUNERALL SERMON.” 


9. She ‘‘ who lacks but faults to be a Prince.” 


10. ‘“‘ My kingdome, safeliest when with one man man’d.” 
17. Pronoun. 

18. ‘‘ They who did labour Babels . . . to erect.’ 

19. ‘‘ When thou shakest hands with God .. . those hands 


be clean.’’—(Sermons). 


4 
6 
ag 
7 7 
[26 
7 29 
A 5 40 
46 


21. Help. 

23. Negative. 

25. Latin conjunction. 

26. ‘“‘ The sea receives the Rhene, Volga and. . .” 


28. 51. 
29. “‘’Tis well, hee kept teares from our eyes before, 
That to fit this deepe . . . we might have store.” 
30. ‘‘ And betweene us all sweetnesse may be had ; 
All, all that Nature yields or . . . can adde.” 


32. Exclamation. 
33. Negative prefix. 
34. Falcon. 


35. These men ‘“‘mend not their sight by using old men’s 
spectacles.’’—(Sermons). 


37. Weapon of the “‘ busie old foole.’’ 

39. Preposition. 

40. Pronoun. 

41. Preposition. 

43. One “ findes a gellie in the place ”’ of this. 


44. “‘ When I begin, says God to . . . I will make an end.”— 
(Sermons). 


45. Curtail Donne’s word for “ to roof.” 

47- Jumbled, it is still affirmative. 

48. Dominion. 

49. “‘ His going Ambassador to Venice” inspired Donne. 
54- Hero of the Epithalamions. 


CLiuEs Down: 
2. Age. 
3. Straw. 
4. Portuguese saint. 


Symbol of the subject of Donne’s last sermon. 


This painter was thirteen years old when Donne died. 
Exclamation. 
Article. 
Donne was not the only holder of his office to increase 
these by literature. 
Go and catch it. 
“‘ Till which houre, we thy day enlarge, O Valentine.” 
Latin for the metal which Donne avers is no proof against 
Divine wrath.—(Sermons). 
Donne never loses sight of the grave as the universal . . . 
“If they be... they are... so 
As stiffe twin compasses are . . .” 
“Though all her parts be not in th’ usual place, 
She hath yet an...... of a good face.’”’—(Elegies). 
Diphthong. 
Behead him whose crudities inspired Donne. 
Three of those of which “a mile, added to the former 


hundred, would not make up a minute of this eternity.” 
—(Sermons). 


Pertaining to that which “‘ hath as many names, but not as 
she is a starre, but as she hath divers governments,”’-— 
—(Problemes). 


It is vain to do this, for she 
Will bee 
False, ere I come, to two, or three.” 


Love’s Progresse ’’ should be in this direction. 
Pronoun. 

A confused successor to Donne. 

Reverse Hamlet’s nation. 


Those that love to do this, says Donne, are given fine 
food in heaven. 


Curtail a deadly sin. 
Pronoun. 
Synonym for 
“ And like that slender . . ., at whose end stands 
The woodbine quivering, are her arms and hands.” 


“‘ Nor can you more judge woman’s thoughts by tears, 
Than by . . . shadow, what she wears.” 


Reversed synonym for 

“Thou sunne art halfe as . . . as wee.” 
27. 
Possessive. 
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The prize is awarded to May T. Murtagh, Notre 


Dame Collegiate School, Leeds, for her solution : ‘‘ Tony 
was the cause of many reversed.” 
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Clue to 38 across: 


BOOKMAN 
Vv 


CROSSWORD 


COUPON 


For Competitions 
March, 1931 


THE APRIL “* BOOKMAN ” 
WILL BE A 
SPECIAL SPRING DOUBLE NUMBER 


Price 2/6 


Books of the Month 


Books received from January 12th to February | 2th 


(Books reviewed in this number are not included in list, nor does the inclusion of a book preclude review in a 
subsequent issue. This list has been curtailed owing to pressure on space.) 


ART 
WarneE.—Piero Della Francesca. RobertoLonghi. 31s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PrREss.—Tennyson in France. 
Marjorie Bowden. 8s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—French Leaves. E. V. Lucas. 5s. 

SHAYLOR.—George Moore. Humbert Wolfe. 3s. 6d.— 
André Maurois. David G. Larg. 3s. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated) 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Soldiers—and Women. Otto Wendler. 
—Kostia the Cossack. P.N. Krassnoff. 12s. 6d. 

ARROWSMITH.—The Lions’ Den. Janet A. Fairbank. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—Bandit Love. Juanita Savage.—The 
-Other Land. Francesco Perri. 

Boptey Heap.—The Wind-Labourer. M. C. T. Saur- 
bridge. 

Burns, OaTEs & WASHBOURNE.—East Wind. Doreen Smith. 

JonaTHAN CapEe.—After Leaving Mr. Mackenzie. Jean 
Rhys.—Back Street. Fannie Hurst. 

CassELL.—Charlie Chan Carries On. Earl Derr Biggers.— 
The Death Plot. L. H. Brenning.—Undertow. Joan 
Sutherland . 

CuapMaNn & Hati.—The Toils of Law. Barbara Goolden. 
—Honeymoon Hate. Mrs. C. N. Williamson.—The 
Joy Shop. Countess Barcynska.—Tornado Boy. 
Thomas C. Hinkle-—Bux. Hans Possendorf.—Sane 
Jane. Rosemary Rees.—Dermotts Rampant. Stephen 
McKenna. 


Cuatro & Winpus.—The Only Penitent. T. F. Powys. 2s. 

Cottins.—Love Girl. May Edginton.—The Marrendon 
Mystery. J. S. Fletcher.—Murder Gone Mad. Philip 
Macdonald.—Midnight Murder. Ralph Rodd.—The 
Paisley |Shawl. Frederick Niven—An Innocent 
Criminal. J. D. Beresford.—The Murder at Linpara. 
Holloway Horn. 

ConsTaBLE.—Congo Gods. Otto Liitken.—The Pleasan- 
tries of Old Quong. Thomas Burke.—The Erl King. 
Edwin Granberry. 

DrRANE.—Richard Latimer. A. Drew. 

DuckwortH.—Green Girl. Priscilla Johnston. 

Eyre & SpoTTiIswoopE.—Portrait of a Paladin. Vicente 
Huidobro. 

Faber & FaBer.—Albert Grope. F.O.Mann. tos. 6d. 

Joun Hamitton.—Mystery House. J. M. Walsh.—The 
C.I.D. of Dexter Drake. Elsa Barker. 

HarraP.—The Midnight Mail. Henry Holt.—Dream. 
S. Fowler Wright.—Folk Tales of All Nations. 8s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Mirthful Haven. Booth Tarkington.— 
Simpson. Edward Sackville West.—Marden Fee. 
Gerald Bullett—The Three Brothers. Edwin Muir. 
—A Richer Dust. Storm Jameson. 8s. 6d. 

HEywoop (Manchester).—Check-Mate. Winifred Ellis. 

Hopper & StouGHTON.—-Get On With the Wooing. F.E. 
Penny.—Trail of the Skull. Gavin Holt.—The Four 
Lost Ships. Erle Spencer. 

HoGartH Press.—The Notebook of Malte Laurids Brigge. 
Rainer Maria Rilke. 

HovuGHTon PuBLisHinGc Co.—Comrades Here. Louisa R. 
Boyd.—Though Years Divide. Gilberta M. F. Lyon. 
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Hurst & BLackEtt.—Terminus. Doris Leslie.—Contrary- 
Wise. Dorothy Bartlam.—By Torchlight. E. W. 
Savi.—The Power and Glory Girl. H. M. E. Clamp. 

Hutcutnson.—Some Fell Among Thorns. Andrew Soutar. 
—tThe Flickering Lamp. Netta Muskett.—The Empty 
Glass. David Learmouth.—Sebastian Wile. Vibart 
Dixon.—The Tag Murders. Carroll John Daly.— 
Rum Alley. Captain A. O. Pollard.—As the Gentle 
Rain. Isabel C. Clarke.—The Winding Lane. Philip 
Gibbs.—The Unrisen Moon. Simon Dare.—Woman 
Proof. Louis Vincent.—Lone Wood. Emmeline 
Morrison.—Portrait of Caroline. Elizabeth Bibesco. 
6s.—The Secret of the Mere. Dennis Peacock. 

JaRROLDs.—Sigh No More, Ladies. Ingaret Giffard.— 
Armoured Doves. Bernard Newman.—The Captain 
of the Kansas. Louis Tracy.—The Master of Money. 
Frederick Lady.—From the Broad Acres. J. S. 
Fletcher.—A Welsh Courtship. Fred W. West.—The 
Mystery of 52. Walter S. Masterman. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—’Neath the Southern Cross. Kath- 
leen Lindsay.—The Mystery of the Lotus Queen. 
Helen Halyburton Ross.—The Man With the Twisted 
Face. G. Davison.—Painted Butterflies. Mrs. Patrick 
Macgill.—The Silecroft Case. J. C. Lenehan.—Man ! 
Where Am 1? Nina Oldfield.—The Deputy for Cain. 
Roy Vickers. 

Knopr.—The Glass Key. Dashiell Hammett.—Rear- 
guard. Compton Pakenham. 

WERNER LaurieE.—The Sphinx Has Spoken. Maurice 
Dekobra.—In the Hag’s Hands. Cecil Champain 
Lowis.—The Riddle of the Forest. Basil Tozer.— 
Roman Holiday. Upton Sinclair. 

Joun Lonc.—I Lived This Story. Betty White.—Mignon- 
ette. R.K. Weekes.—The Missing Archduke. Gaston 
Leroux.—Caravan King. Helen Eastwood.—Loyal 
Lover. Margaret Widdemer. 

Sampson Low.—The Body in the Road. Moray Dalton.— 
Make Believe. Faith Baldwin.—The Big Barn. 
Walter D. Edmonds.—The Jackanapes Jacket. E. M. 
Keate.—The Forbidden Road. Henry St. John 
Cooper.—The Boyhood of Belinda. <A. J. Pott. 
—Evelyn. James Francis Dwyer.—Shadow Show. 
Beatrice Sheepshanks. 

MatTHEws & Marrot.—The World Our Neighbour. 
Vernon Bartlett. 6s.—The Moment After. Virginia 
Tracy.—The Royal Woman. Heinrich Mann.—The 
Secret of the Bungalow. Robert J. Casey. 

METHUEN.—Fever Heat. Skene Catling—Murder and 
Ariadne. I. Wray.—Monk’s Magic. Alexander De 
Comeau.—Led By Westmacott. W. Pett Ridge.— 
Queen’s Mate. Herbert Adams.—Quest. N. A. 
Temple Ellis. 

KENNERLEY.—Seed On the Wind. Rex Stout. 

Joun Murray.—The Love of Julie Borel. Kathleen 
Norris.—Memory of Grange. Daisy Fisher. 

Cecit PatmMEeR.—Vision. Anne Praize.—Sterling Versus 
Sterling and Another. E. W. Pocock. 

PaRTRIDGE.—Cat’s Meat and Kings. George Baker. 

STANLEY PauL.—The Kindly Vision. Florence Lawford. 
—The Sure Years. F. Bancroft.—Heart of the North. 
William Byron Mowery. 


’ Purnams.—The Cross Bearers. A. M. Frey. 


RICHARDS PrEss.—The Black Box. M. P. Shiel. 

MartTIN SECKER.—Blood and Celluloid. Heinrich Edward 
Jacob. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Sea Gold. John Remenham.—Rosanna 
Returns. Vincent Brown.—Nothing Serious. K.R.G. 
Browne. 

Warp, Locx.—Unwashed Gods. E. Charles Vivian.—The 
Forest Ranger. Ben Bolt. 

Wricut & Brown.—Blair of the XL. Clinton Danger- 
field.—Tybal Men. Louis Kaye. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Puitrp ALLAN.—Ra-Tau. Casalis De Pury. 7s. 6d. 
GEOFFREY BLEs.—Ex-Jesuit. Dr. E. Boyd Barrett. 
Ios. 6d. 


Bopiey Heap.—tThe Inner History of the Balkan War. 
Vol. I. Lieut.-Colonel Sir Reginald Rankin. 12s. 6d. 
—Chorus to Adventurers. Roger Pocock. 12s. 6d. 

CassELL.—My Eighty Years. Robert Blatchford. tos. 6d. 

ConsTABLE.—A Tribute to Michael Faraday. Rollo Appie- 
yard. 7s. 6d. 

Eyre & SpottiswoopE.—Impacts. Douglas Goldring. 
7s. 6d. 

HovuGuTton PUBLISHING Co.—The Front Line and Beyond 
It. J. A. Sillitoe Hill. 3s. 6d. 

JARROLDs.—South of Suez. William J. Makin. 18s.— 
Crucibles. Bernard Jaffe. 18s. 

LonGMANS.—The Suffragette Movement. Sylvia Pank- 
hurst. 21s. 

Sampson Low.—Harry Randal]. Himself.’’ 12s. 6d. 
—Scalpel, Sword and Stretcher. Colonel Robert J. 
Blackham. 12s. 6d.—From Drury Lane to Mecca. 
Eric Rosenthal. 12s. 6d. 

MatHews & Marrot.—Across Africa on Foot. Ronald A. 
Monson. 18s. 

METHUEN.—Memories of Sixty Years. Henry Sanderson 
Furniss. 10s, 6d.—Legendary Germany. Regina Jais. 
7s. 6d. 

NasH & Grayson.—Constantine the Great. G. P. Baker. 
18s.—The Black Baron. Tennille Dix. 18s.—The 
World’s History. Vol. II. Lady Tyrrell. 6s. 

OxFrorD UNIVERSITY PREss.—Abraham Cowley. Arthur 
H. Nethercot. 12s. 6d. 

S.P.C.K.—-Digging Up Biblical History. Vol. 1. J. 
Garrow Duncan. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—Life on the Frontier. W.C. Pollard. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Puitip ALLAN.—The Saint in the Street. Rev. G. D. 
Rosenthal. 6s.—Gilbertian Characters. Gervase Lamb- 
ton. 2s. 6d. 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Downhill'Ski-Racing. Harold Mitchell. 5s. 

ASSOCIATED BOOKSELLERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND.—The Business of Bookselling. J.G. Wilson. Is. 

BopLey Heap.—The Odyssey of an Out-of-work. Terence 
Horsley. 7s. 6d.—Backgammon Standards. William 
H. Walling and William J. Hiss. 5s. 

ConstTaBLE.—Hey Rub-A-Dub-Dub. Theodore Dreiser. 
7s. Od. 

DaniEL.—In League With Life. J. Tyssul Davis. 2s. 

Dent.—Modern Germanics. Cicely Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Eyre & SpottiswoopE.—Birds of Jesmond Dene. Sir 
George Noble. 

FaBer & FABER.—The Case For Action. Innes H. Pearse 
and G. Scott Williamson. 5s. 

GREENWOOD.—The British Journal Photographic Almanac, 
1931. 2s. 

Hamitton.—The Romance of Chemistry. Benjamin 
Harrow. 2s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—What Shall We Have To-day ? X. Marcel 
Boulestin. 3s. 6d. 

MatHews & Marrot.—India. Hon. J. M. Kenworthy. 
2s. 6d. 

Mepici SociEty.—The Scented Garden. Eleanour Sinclair 
Rohde. ros. 6d. 

Joun Murray.—The Uneasy Triangle. Apex.’”’ 7s. 6d. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PREss.—-Wessex : An Annual Record 
of the Movement for a University of Wessex. 

Pitman.—Modern Journalism. G. F. Carr and F. E. 
Stevens. tos. 6d.—A Dictionary of Correct English. 
M. Alderton Pink. 2s. 6d. 

RipER.—Witches Still Live. Theda Kenyon. 12s. 6d.— 
An Introduction to Royal Arch Masonry. “ Essex 
Master.” 2s. 6d. 

StocKwELL.—A ‘‘ Heluva” Story. ‘‘ Jacobus.’”’ 2s. 6d. 
—Letters to President Woodrow Wilson. Emeritus 
Professor Robert Wallace. 2s. 6d.—A Bonny Spot in 
the Emerald Isle. Mary Stevenson. 2s. 

TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—The Vedic Gods. V. G. Rele. 
Rs.6.8. 

UnitTED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (Washing- 
ton).—Report of the Librarian of Congress, 1930. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


January 21st.—Mr. Harold Monro spoke on the subject of ‘“ Poetry in the Twentieth Century.”’ 
Miss Vera I. Arlett, a member of the Brighton Circle who had journeyed up from Worthing to preside, 
is herself a poetess, having published “ Permanence’’ and other volumes. She introduced the lecturer 
in a charming little speech. Mr. Monro began by pointing out the mistaken judgments of critics on the 
poets first of the early nineteenth century and then of the Tennysonian era. He then, after discussing 
bad poetry, of which he quoted examples, considered the altered surroundings of the present age, with 
its all-pervading industrialism and science, commented on a variety of verse forms, and quoted 
specimens from a number of poets such as Masefield, Miss Sitwell, T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley, Gerald 
Manley Hopkins, R. Church, Humbert Wolfe, James Joyce, R. Bridges, Rupert Brooke, J. C. Squire and 
J. E. Flecker. Having pointed out the characteristic features thus illustrated, Mr. Monro asked, 
‘What of the Future? ’’ After so comprehensive and erudite a review, debate was difficult. Dr. Mullins, 


Miss Macpherson, Mrs. Derry, Mrs. Burgin and Miss Edgar were amongst those who raised points of special 
interest. 


February 4th.—Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s lecture (Captain H. A. Jones in the Chair) was entitled ‘‘ Some 
American Notes.”’ As one would expect, the lecturer's America was as unlike the America of the news- 
paper paragraphs as a Cotswold village is unlike Wall Street. He took us with him on a physical pilgrimage 
to the village of Hawthorne, re-creating as he went, with lovely imagery, the quiet old-world atmosphere 
of an unadvertised America, and he took us on a spiritual journey of discovery into the soul of Thoreau. 
His theme may be said to have been the enduring quality of spiritual values as contrasted with the ephemeral 
nature of material and mechanical things. Mr. Tomlinson expressed his faith, rather than his hope, that 
even in America, where materialism has almost the force and urge of a religion, the spirit may have room 
in which to live and bring forth its fruits for the joy and benefit of the American people. Few living writers 
have Mr. Tomlinson’s power to use words with which to create beauty. With the exquisite and delicate 
touch of an artist, he disposes his phrases to build up a preconceived mental picture, and when he has 
finished, the picture, with all its subtleties of light and shade, is limned for our surprised and lasting delight. 
What a pity that the acoustic properties of the hall led to a blurring of his imagery for some of the large 
audience! There was a lively discussion after the lecture, and it was somewhat remarkable that the 
majority of those who spoke, including (most welcome) new-comers to the Circle, had lived in or visited 
America. Those who spoke included Mr. Lawrence Wharton, the Rev. A. M. Fergusson, Miss Clara Grant, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Burgin, Miss Leslie, Miss Gregory and Mr. Wildey Knights. 


Programme for 1931 

March 4th.—Mr. W. R. Calvert: “ Butterflies, Birds and Books.”” Chairman: Miss Almey St. John 
Adcock. 

March 18th.—Annual Dinner. Chairman: Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson. Guest of the Evening : 
Major Owen Rutter, F.R.G.S., who has lived for a number of years in the Far East, speaks from personal 
knowledge gained during his travels in Borneo and Formosa, and also in the Baltic States, and is the author 
of many books, the latest of which is entitled ‘‘ The Pirate Wind.” 

April 8th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny: ‘‘ Psychical Research and Modern Thought.” Chairman : 
Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon. 

April 22nd——Mr. W. Francis Aitken: ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.” Chairman: Mr. N. J. O'Conor. 

February 18th.—Dr. John A. Hutton: ‘‘ Robert Browning.”” Chairman: Miss M. V. Gregory (report 
next month). 


All applications to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


The Brighton and Hove Booklovers’ Circle much enjoyed “ A Talk on John Bunyan ”’ by Mr. F. Mott 
Harrison (one of the greatest living authorities on the subject), in which, while giving a brief, succinct 
account of the great preacher and reformer, he literally re-created him for his audience. Those present felt 
at the close of the lecture that they ‘‘ knew’”’ Bunyan as they knew their familiar friends, and those, the 
majority doubtless, who thought of him as the author of a book a household word in and since childhood, 
felt that it was the man rather than the writer of noble English and a work of genius (though Mr. Mott 
Harrison dealt fully with this aspect of Bunyan) who had been born again (as it were) by the lecturer’s 
enthusiasm for and knowledge of his subject. The lecture was grangerised by the loan of quantities of 
illustrations dealing with Bunyan and his life. 


On another evening a somewhat fiery and animated debate followed Miss Evelyne Close’s remark on 
‘“‘ India as it Should Be.’’ Mr. McDonough was in the Chair, and the sharp divergence of opinion of Miss 
Close and Miss Moreen Greenyer as to the government and future of “‘ The brightest Jewel of the Crown ”’ 
provided both entertainment and information for the rest of the meeting. These are to be followed by 
Mrs. Champion de Crespigny’s lecture on “‘ Psychic Science and Modern Thought,” and by Mr. Alfred 
Ohe, B.A., LL.M., F.S.A., who will talk of ‘‘ Gray and His Poetry.” The members of the Circle will 
remember the delightful lectures previously given by Mrs. de Crespigny and Mr. Ohe. 

A lecture of outstanding interest was that given by Lieutenant-Colonel Wylde on ‘‘ How Radium 
was Discovered.’’ Dr. V. T. Greenyer was in the Chair, and he in a brief but trenchant speech explained 
radium and its uses from the surgeon’s point of view, thereby illuminating the perplexities of the subject 
for the lay mind. 

All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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NEW NOVELS 


E. Phillips Oppenheim—Up the Ladder of Gold 
Victor Bridges—The King Comes Back : 
Taffrail—The Lonely Bungalow 

Francis Beeding—Death Walks in Eastrepps 
Ruby M. Ayres—The Big Fellah 

F. E. Penny—Get on with the Wooing 

J. E. Buckrose—Silhouette of Mary Ann 
Peter B. Kyne—Outlaws of Eden 

Zane Grey—Sunset Pass 

Gavin Holt—Trail of the Skull 

Erle Spencer—The Four Lost Ships 

Gerard Fairlie—The Man with Talent 
Frank H. Spearman—Spanish Lover 


Patrick Wynnton—The Ten Jewels 


7/6 net each 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


IN GREAT BRITAIN BY WYMAN & SONS Ltp., LonpoN, READING AND FAKENHAM.—MARCH, 1931. 
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